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SING the 
1 Soprano Part in Handel’s Serenata, ‘Acis and 
¢ Norwich Festival. 


MPM. TALBOT-CHERER will 
IVE Princi 
Galatea,” at t 





= TALBOT-CHERER will SING “Sweet 


Bird” (Handel), Flute obblig: 
ae ( ) e obbligato, at the Norwich 








we. , ZALBOT-CHERER will SING “ The 
: ly of Hope,” Clarionet obbligato, Mr. Lazarus, 
Norwich Festival.—25, York-street, tlie ae 


M®- J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons IN Vorcr PRODUCTION AND VOCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTR. 





Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





MDX. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 
to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronpEspury- 

vittas, Kinpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 

engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 

town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 

\ ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

; communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 


sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 








ME. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopzs, Crorpon, 8. 





M J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
e intends visiting London for the ensuing season. 
Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged fer. Address, 
M. J. R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





N R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 
ACADEMY. 
Frospectus—Opinions of the Press—and Concerts, &c., upon 
receipt of stamped envelope, Professional Students brought out 
upon mutual terms. Norfolk-road House, Bayswater. 


Now Ready. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN 
BACH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FORKEL AND HILGENFELDT. 
Wirth Appitions FRoM OriGinaL Sources. 
Cloth, gilt, bevilled edges, price 3s. 6d.; post free, 44 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 87, Great MARLBoRoUGH Street, W. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


—_—vo—_ 


No. XIX., VOL. 5, FOR AUGUST, 1869. 
Song, ‘Remember thy Creator.” J. L. Hatton. 
. Pianoforte Piece, ‘* Meditation on a Mass.” 

Weber.) Berthold Tours. 
3. Hymn, ‘‘ Jesu, take me for Thine own.” G. B. Allen. 
. Song, ‘‘ Sweet Sabbath of the Year.” Kate Lucy Ward. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 18). E. F. Rimbault. 








noe 


(C. M. von 


~ 





Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 

NOTICE.—Vols. I., I1., IIT. and IV. of “ Exeter Hall” are 
now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 
5s. 6d each, 


METZLER & CO., 87, Great Martacroven Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 





BY BERTHOLD TOUBS. 
bap Cee RIS Lata 8. a, 
**Ecnors or Genrva.” Illustrated............ Peo. 3 0 
(Imitation of a Musical Box.) 
“Szaring.” lustration .......sccsscses Encsetsinces SO 


**A pretty little sketch, and very effective if nicely played.”— 
Orchestra. 

“This is rather a musical curiosity, which will certainly bring 
to mind the gyrations it is intended co describe. It is impossible 
not to be amused whilst hearing the piece.”—News of the 
World, 

**Evenine Tnovcnts.” Nocturne ...cccscsscccessesee 3 O 
“Lgs Houcuenots.” (‘Transcription) ......seseseceeess 4 0 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Mar.poroven Street, W. 





ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George’s Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London and in the provinces.—Nimmo's Library, 55, Wigmore- 


street, W. 
i USIC BUSINESS.—To be disposed of, in con- 

sequence of the Principal retiring, an old established and 
successful Business in the Midland Counties. For particulars, 
apply to Messrs. J. and J. Hopkinson, Regent-street. 
a 

Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witson & Mackinnon, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne. 

FILES of THE “‘ARGUS” and of THE “‘ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 

The “ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 


26, CORNUILL. 











“ARGUS” and THE ‘‘ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 


ONGS BY EDWARD LAND. 

Angel forms will guard us (for mezzo-soprano); O could 
my spirit fly to thee (sung by Signori Mario and Gardoni); The 
Slave Girl’s Love (for mezzo-soprano) ; Thou whom to love. 





Melodies, arranged as Four-part by Epwarp 
Layp, sung by the LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION: 
—Alice Gray ; I've been ; Caller Herrin’; Through the 


There’s nae luck ; The "s Cave. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Wood ; 





N=#W PIANOFORTE EIBCSs. 
8 


As a beam on the face of the waters... R. Harvey 80 
.. Ditto 38 0 


Go where glory waits thee .,. eoee 
Rockstro’s Trois Pens6e8 ......seeeeseecseseere & 0 


Craxer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 





**Do NOT FORGET ME QUITE.” ...... iiecdhestiasakecen a 
‘© A Mornen’s Sona.” (Illustrated eeces 4 0 
“Berry.” Companion Song to ** Ruby” ........e.0008 4 0 
THe FIsHERMAN’S WIDOW” ...0.+.seeeeee eee secocese & © 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martzoroven Street, W. 





NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES BY 
STEPHEN GLOVER. 


ae eee 


** RECOLLECTIONS oF THE Rutnz.” No, 1. 
“RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Rung.” No. 2. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price 3s. each; post free, 18 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martzonoven Srreet, W. 


NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 








“My Sgcret.” Berthold Tours ...... 
“ Frnetrs.” Henry Smart.........- 
“Wuire Dovs.” Ditto » cbse beleG heaved one seseedine 
“No Crown witnovut Tag Cross.” J. R. Thomas 
“ ApprenticeD.” Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) .. 
“A Bigssine on Toy Lovine Heant.” George Barker 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martpornoven Sraeet, 


SUNDAY PART-SONGS, 
COMPOSED BY HENRY SMART. 


—» — 


sent e meee ee eeee 
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No. 


No. 
1. Fi not the dead. 4. Say, in that land of beauty. 
2. Fai 


| we are weary | 5. We are waiting by t 
hearted. river. ° 

8. Days of darkness. 6. The skies are blue. 

Price 3d. each; post free, 4 stamps. 


METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT ROUGH STREET, W. 














T HE OPERA and the PRESS, by C. L. 
Grunrisgey. Price 1s, 6d. 


“Mr, Gruneisen’s interesting essay and historical sketch con- 
tains much valuable information in connection with contempo- 
rary operatic history, and raises some important questions in 
connection with operatic management, for which, in most 
instances, the author seems to have found the true solution,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“There is, perhaps, no other man in the world of letters or of 
music who could have written the pamphlet, nor within the 
range of our knowledge is there auother who would have written 
it. The merit of outspoken candour is apparent throughout.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

“The ‘Opera and the Press’ is making a great stir in musical 
and literary circles, People who are tond of learning particulars 
of behind the scenes and managerial life will find a fund of 
amusement in his pages.”—G@lobe. 

“Mr. Gruneisen has a great deal to say of Mr. Gye, and he 
contrives to say it in a rather provoking fashion.”—Athenwum. 

** Will be read by all who care about the press or the opera. 
He tells his story vigorously, and with no particular reticence.” 
—Illustrated London News. 

‘Every one who takes an interest in operatic matters should 
read the ‘Opera and the Press.’”—/Uustrated Times. 

“This is a very readable and interesting pamphlet.”—0b- 
server. 

“The work from beginning to end is both curious and inter- 
esting, and it is to be hoped that it will serve the objects the 
author has in view—viz., the advancement of musical art, and 
the freeing of professional criticism from all that would inter- 
fere with its perfect independence and honesty of purpose,.”— 
City Press. 

* This is a remarkable brochure de circonstance, which, while 
avowedly treating of the relations between musical critics 
and the musical drama, is in realivy aimed at the principle of 
monopolistic opera.” —Orchestra. 

“Mr. Gruneisen, once one of the stanchest friends of Covent 
Garden, details his disgust at the results of monopoly scheme. 
With his verdict we coincide,”"—Theatrical and Musical Re- 
view, 

“ Not a little will be added to the rising agitation respecting 
opera management by a pamphlet, ‘'The Opera and the Press,’ 
—The Musician, 

* Bearing on the front of every statement the mark of honesty 
and truth.”’—Musical Standard, 

“For some time we have been awaiting this brochure with 
excusable interest. The peculiar condition of operatic affairs, 
Mr. Gruneisen’s long and intimate connection with them, anc 
his well-known habit (one with which we specially sympathise) 
of speaking in plain, straightforward terms, are sufficient 
reasons why this should be.”—Sunday Times. 

*Our notice of Mr, Gruneisen’s pamphlet has already ex- 
ceeded our usual limita, and would be inexcusable except on 
account of the public interest which attaches to the subject. 
We must dismiss this singularly accurate and ably written 
pamphlet.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“In denouncing most indignantly the union or fasion, or what- 
ever the miserable bargain may be termed, Mr. Gruneisen is but 
echoing the feelings of all persons interested in the progress of 
music,’ —Era, 

“ Full of those personal details which so highly gratify a sensa- 
tion-loving public, and it will undoubtedly astonish those out- 
siders to whom the secrets of operatic management are as 
unknown and mysterious as those of Freemasonry.” —Liverpool 
Porcupine. 

“There is no one more, and few as, competent to give an 
opinion on the opera or its management, or on music and its 
artists generally, as the author of this work,”"—Norwich Mercury. 

“ Get opuscule ne sera pas inutile aux historiens de l'avenir.” 
—Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, 

“The pamphlet is an able production, and the aubject is one 
in which most people take“ an interest. Mr. Gruneisen is 
clearly actuated by a mere desire to promote the true interests 
of art.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Harpwicks, 192, Piccadilly. 





FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! By A. 8. 
GATTY. Sung by Mdme, Patey with wonderful success, 
3s. Post free for 19 stamps, 
“ This is a very sweet song.” —Bath Journal. 
“Worthy of a warm acceptance, and a more than brief 
opularity.”—Brighton Times. 
x E Many, indications of freshness of thought.”—IUustrated 
London News, ’ = 
“He dedicates this little gem to the Viscountess Folkes‘one. 
—Sheflield Telegraph. 

er lt presents 2 melody emcee eee and an originality 
and beauty which cannot fail to be appreciated by all lovers of 
music.” —Brighton Gazette. 
a This favourite song will be sung by Mdme, Patey, at the 
Norwich Festival. 

London; Published only by Robert Cocks and Co, New 
Burlington-street. May be had everywhere. 


UBLISHED THIS DAY, gratis ani postage 
P free, a LIST of NEW MUSIC for the Pianoforte and 
VOICE.—Apply to Rovext Cocks and Co,, New Burlington- 
street, London, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enrichi 
affections of the throat, Mee patatainel 
quarter of a century, and the flattering 
trom Grisi, Persiaui, Lablache, and many of the 
Statesmen, fully establish its virtues. No Vi 
Public Speeker should be without this invaluable 
To be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists 
United Kingdom. 
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NE wo M v s 1 c 
C. GODFREY. 





Good-bye, Swe etheart ... i boed ot 
Ilma, on ‘Arditi’s Valse (Sung by ima de Marska’ 


GALOPS. 


QUADRILLES. s. da. 

Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs 4 0 

Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘* [rene ” 4 0 

Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David's * Le Saphir”. 4 0 
LANCERS. 

Tis Wie WE a 0 0 60 00 0 06:55. 00 a0 sn ee et0e on coon 406 
WALTZES. 

a 0 ha. 58 ad ante ce eta emi ek reneone Se 

Mildred, The . SirISthibMtceretenssane Se 

Nora, The... 40 

4 0 

4 9 


Wind-up, The .. 

Tramp, The, founde a on the ‘celebrated American air.. 
‘Cross Count . 
Mayfair, on subjects: from Nicolai’s “Merry Wives” 


SCHOTTISCHE, 
Kettledrum ...... 40 
CRAMER & rr 0. . Limited, 201, "Regent. atrevt, ‘Ww. 


NEW SONGS 


>_> > 
ooocoo 





Y 
SIG. L. ARDITI. 

&. da 
Beauty, Sleep (L’Ardita”™) (8) ....cesceesevsceessesene B O 
Dream of Home (‘‘ Il Berio” (8). % 0 

Garibaldi (sung at the — Palace upon "Garibaldi’s 
visit) ... cchaee ° a x 
Gondolier’s last good night n 3.0 
Let me love thee, in C and D cn, ‘eung ‘by Mr. ‘Santiey) 3.0 
Life’s Curfew Bell (1 , (fung by Mr. nasty 3.0 
Love's presence, in C and E flat \t a 8 0 
Now, thou art mine es 20 
© Verzosa Giovinetta. . PTT ORT Term: o 
They ask me why I love her (n), ‘sung by Mr. Santley) . 3 0 


Crampn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


& d. 
Mermatn’s Sono (from ‘ Oberon”) ........ 2 6 
‘Tie Op Clock on THE Starrs” (Descrip- 
tive Morcean)...... ce seccccceccccees ° 6 
Hesrer; Nocturne ........ iixieaiee ar bbb ve 8 0 
QUADROON DANCB ......cecccceces seecceee . 8 O 
NN, 0 BIE, oo ceccvcacdscabiacces 5 0 
La Promessr Donnie (** Pe ns¢e Fugitive’ yee 8B 0 
Den Freyscntrz, Fantasia ..........0005 3 6 
“The above aix pieces comprised the best collection of piano- 


forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, showy, 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the ordinary 
paren, they enjoy the advantages essential to popularity. M. 

‘arl Veley is to be congratulated on having hiton three requisites 
—goodness, the absence of difficulty, and commendable 
brevity."—The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 


“ Admirable pieces, where the student will find both pleasure 
and improvement, and the accomplished performer ample 
op] Ortunity of displaying his ability and charming his audience.” 
—The Orchestra, Oct. 28th, 


CraAman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD'S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fixntay Dun, T.M. Mupte, J. T. 
Sunevee, and H. KE. Drspiy. In three volumes, cloth, 21s., or 
the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 31s, 6d. 35s, 

The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by Gaorncr Farquuarn GRaABAMR, 
Author of the article “‘Music” in the seventh edition of the 
* Encylopedia Britannica.” 

THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Gronox Farquaar Graname, 

THE DANCE MUSIC, One volume, 7s. Being the 
© aR _ Sie = of Reels and woos 80 arran as to 
admit of their being played in the regular sequences of Reel 
Btrathspey, and Reel. . ‘ " 
N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 

jonies and Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A. 

MACK ALIEN. In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; oo parte, 

each containing ‘Twelve Songs, 4s. ; ; or each Song separately, 1s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 








NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


wena ee 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER, 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Just Published, price 48. ; 
THE 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 

HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


by post, 4s. 4d., 


Arranged and principally Composed by 

Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late f All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


CHANTS FoR THE MaGyiricat anpD Nunc Dimittis, AND 
Resronses FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


As sung at All Saints ; 


WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &e. 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 

Price 12s., 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 


in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Toe Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp AN Intropuctory Essay on THR Risk AND PROGRESS OF 
Tus Rounp, Catcn, AND CANON ; 


Atso BroGrapPnicaL Notices Or THR CoMPosERS, 
Written by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE, P 


AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








Price 4s. each. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz ee 06 Cartes Goprrey. 
Le Saphir Quadrille .. oe ee ee ” ” 
The Wind-up Galop ee oe om ” ” 
No. 2. 
The Cymbeline Mazurka .. Grav STaniey. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by CALLcorT, 
The Woodiand Whispers Waltzes .. Geratp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrilles G. Revise. 


The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop ‘a .. Hawar px Vitcrens. 


The William Tell Quadrille os .» Luter Aapitt, 
The Popular Polka .. .. ss ssp . 
L’Arditi Waltz ee ee * » 
La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka ee ee » ” 





The above Four Parts; bound in One Volume, tllus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 28. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
91, REGENT STREET, W. 


No, 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes «oe ve Mgnt ve Vicnrers. 
The Schubert Quadrilles.. te oe ” ” 
The Oaks Galop ‘eo » ” 
Jour-de-Tite, Polka-Mazurka ;. oe ” ” 
No, 4. 





NEW MUSIC 


BY 


J. G. CALLCOTT. 





WALTZES. td 
Bellona .. Weetiacnetaheenseenunis: Te 
Lurline, on “Wallace’s opera — i = oe 
Rose of Castille, on Balte’s opera .. ‘ » es 
Queen Mab .. eercececceocese 8 © 
King Charles’ . ‘on Mactarren's opera . cbhbebbhethcres 3 0 
La Fleur du Bal .... es i S 
Chloe... of the e Night seamen xe ; oe 
Lilian.. ORE ORG ? : i : 
POLKAS. 
Artist’s Corps .. o04:04 GSMee O0000000064b secrenonnnn. TO 
Clipper or Regatta... 00... ee eeee cence teee se 26 
Papillon .. co oe 00 00 00 bb be 58 46 $5 05 00.00 00 50.08 00 00 08 3 9 
Rose of Castille’ on 08 00 bs 6.00 oo #00800 00.90 0040 nestecres BO 
» ee 


Swedish Serenade .. ES EES See geay ee 
GALOP. 

Go-a-Head ......00seseee 80 

Caaunn & Co. Limited, 201, oun alah, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIG. 








8d. 
Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
Eight books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 
cott : 
No.1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Haydn, — ) Wallace, and 
Miss Davis .... socnccescooee & @ 
“Duet 6 0 
No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherubini, Chopin, 
M ozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod P 
lo 0 
Duet 6 0 
No. 3, Containing Selections from Auber, Mozart, 
Hess, pond = perprrary and Brinl ey 
Richards .... pee ..Solo 5 0 
es "Duet 6 0 
Sacred Half-hours with Gounod . ate ..Solo 4 0 
a "Duet 5 0 
CraMER & Os, Tas Limited, 201, Regeat-stievt, Ww. 
CRAMER & CO.’S 
NEW SONG 5. 
BY 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 
8. d. 
Let me love thee . ahas.de ..Arditi 3 0 
A Voice from the Ocean .. .. = P, Kni 4 8 0 
Angel Land.. 0 00-00 00 0000 00 00 00 se ace 3 0 
All that's bright must fade Sasa 6638 0-00-50 “indie 8 0 
Bright be thy @ 60.08 oe rose gan Ditto 80 
Pauline’s — cece cccccceccees eA ten 8 0 
Pretty Nell. PPTTTETT ITT Tite .E. F 8 0 
Twilight .. 06-66-66 60:46:30 Waiter’ Maynard 380 
Kissing her Hait . 00 00 6060 se eb cecs cbies 3 0 
Wha saith the River.. 6 66 68 606666 66.46 5006 68 66 wee 8 6 
Song of Home ohebeenesiee cenemeen 
H rit Hilda's Nuns.. ere FG 
The Last W sasesteecsecscesssees J. A. Macfarren 2 6 
The Broken Risy se eeeeeeesHenry Smart 2 0 
I lon, for the Violet of Spring .. . reer chardt 4 0 
My Jamie. 6 66 66.66 ce cctcdetscstocdece eee & 0 
Song of the Echoes . win ad06:0080.6006ne.cnneenaene aS 


Cramesn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.8.A., &c. 








Lonpor : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





NEW DUNT FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.’ 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 











Price Four Shillings. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, V. 








CARL HAUSH’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 


j=, = FEE Pabepnpabeansmongagess 





COcececocotoN 
cooooceo 


Gower. Neascte ae Gonsert coccccccccccecee 
iopeast PPOTETETITETITTrTe Terri itil) 


CHAsttd & Oo, Linnived, 26, Rogent-street, W. 
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REMEMBRANCES. 





IT saw her when a careless child 
She sported on her way, 

Her ringing laughter. clear and wild, 
Sound in my ear to day. 

Thelight which sparkled in her eye 
Was like the evening star 

Which glimmers in the azure sky, 
And sheds its beam afar. 


I saw her in her girlish days, 
A being, fair and young, 

A bright and lovely thing, whose praise 
A poet might have sung ; 

And for her happy bridal decked, 
With flowers upon her brow, 

And sunny hair which flowed unchecked 
Upon her neck of snow. 


Fair bride, the ills which all must share 
May make thine eye less bright, 

May cause the tear to tremble thete, 
And dim its joyous light ; 

Yet, in this glowing keart of mine, 
I ever fondly pray 

That less of joy may ne’er be thine, 
Than on thy bridal day. 


Nannie LAMBERT. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Loveday’s English Opera Company commenced 
ashort season at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
Liverpool, on Monday last. Wallace’s “Maritana”’ 
was performed, Mdme. Haigh-Dyer sustaining. the 
principal character with her usual taste and skill. 
On Tuesday ‘* The Elixir of Love” was given sup- 
ported by Mdme. Dyer, Miss Fanny Leng, Messrs. 
H. Bond, O. Summers, and C. Durand. ‘The 
performances seem likely to be very succesful. 
——tThe Royal Christy’s opened at the Concert 
Hall on Monday last. 





The second annual German singing festival, 
held in behalf of the funds of the German Hospital, 
Dalston, was celebrated on Monday, at Bald Hind 
Park, Chigwell, which was kindly lent for the 
occasion by Thomas Grout, Esq. Nearly 2000 
persons attended, and the vocal efforts of the 
united choirs in their interpretation of German 
songs and melodies were loudly applauded. Sub- 
sequently dancing and other amusements were 
indulged in, and the proceedings appeared during 
the earlier period of the day productive of general 
enjoyment. During the latter portion of the 
afternoon, however, several heavy showers fell, 
which somewhat damped the ardour of the pleasure 
seekers and bronght the entertainments to a 
premature conclusion. The day's proceedings will 
result in the addition of a substantial sum to the 
treasury of the German Hospital. 





We announce this week the marriage of that 
tising young actress Miss Madge Robertson with 
Mr. Kendal the Jeune Premier of the Haymarket 
Company. The auspicious event took place at 
Manchesterlast Saturday. The happy couple played 
Orlando and Rosalind (As you like It) at the Theatre 
Royal the same evening. ‘I'o the few who knew 
the fact the performance had an additional charm, 
and we confess we never saw Miss Robertson to 
such perfection Her acting and singing of 
“When daisies pied” was capital; the banter- 
ing manner towards Orlando quite confused 
him. He evidently felt the peculiar appropriate- 
ness of the situation. They have the good wishes 
of ourselves and all their numerous admirers. — 
The Haymarket Company have during the last 
week continued to draw overflowing houses 
especially on the evenings of the Shakspearian 
revivals—‘‘As you like It” and “ Twelfth Night ;” 
the acting of Miss Madge Robertson, as Rosalind 
and Viola, has been much admired. How the rest 
of the company play Shakspeare is well known; 


Mr. Compton’s Touchstone. All his points told 
and the repeated applause throughout the house 
showed how thoroughly it was enjoyed.——Mr. 
Brough and his burlesque company are now 
performing at the Prince's Theatre. Our 
sympathies do not extend to a burlesque on 


protest against such a subject being chosen; but 
the acting at the Prince’s is really good and 
worthy of a better cause. 

The annual summer concerts of the Orchestral 
Union (London), were began at the Brighton Con- 
cert Hall, on Monday evening. ‘They are given 
under the direction of Mr. F. Kingsbury. The con- 
cert of Monday night fully upheld the name and 
prestige of the Union. 
was limited, much smaller indeed than it 
ought to have been, there were some elements 
of encouragement about it, and which gave 
hope of larger attendances on future occasions. 
The better places were the most patronised. 
It was easy, too, to notice, that the audience was 
an appreciative one. Its discrimination and taste 
and the keen enjoyment that was being furnished, 


such a heroine as “ Joan of Arc,” and we must) measures 24ft. by 4ft. Gin. 


Although the audience | 


is formed by pilasters, paneled and fluted, deco- 
rated in colours and gold, and with foliated 
capitals, supporting an entablature which runs 
round the building and constitutes the new gal- 
lery front. Over the proscenium is a frieze, the 
work of Mr. II. 8. Marks, painted in oil; it 
The subject is Shaks- 
peare, seated on a throne, on the steps of which 
Tragedy and Comedy recline. The great poet is 
canopied by a bay-tree. On his right, beyond 
Tragedy, are the principal characters in his tragic 
and classic plays, namely, Othello, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Ophelia, Lear seated and attended by the 
fool, Romeo and Juliet, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, 
and Timon of Athens, On the bard's left 
jare the heroes of his comedies and_ historic 
plays — Prospero, Shylock, Touchstone and Au- 
| drey, Falstaff seated, Puck, Benedick and Bea- 
trice, Henry VIII., Richard TII., and Henry 1V. 
Next the proscenium, over the private boxes, are 
two panels representing Painting and Music re- 
spectively, executed by Mr. W. Phillips, of London. 
|The want of a refreshment room in connection 
| with the lower circle has now been remedied. A 


| similar room, has been provided for the upper 





were well and heartily shown. ‘“ Robert, toi que | circle. Additional space has also been obtained 
jaime” was finely sung by Mdme.Jenny Baur, and | for property rooms, armoury, and library, and over 
hada marked effect on the audience. The violin | the ceiling a new room has been obtained, to be 


fantasia of Mr. Viotti Collins was a fine piece of 
execution. The band of the Union is powerful 
and well balanced, and the members “ fall in” 
with the most perfect precision. 





The Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, has been 
closed for several weeks. During this period 
alterations and decorations of the most extensive 
character have been effected. In some respects 
the accommodation in this theatre was limited, 
and on special oceasions the available space was 
entirely insufficient. The alterations have been 
made under the superintendence and direction of 
Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, architect, who has suc- 
ceeded by judicious arrangements in providing no 
less than 300 additional seats. The old upper 
circle and gallery have been removed, Over the 
columns in the dress circle a set of columns has 
been placed, to support a new gallery tier which 
has been bronght forward in a line with the lower 
front. An upper circle is thus obtained eqnal in 
extent to the lower one. The new columns sup- 
port a gallery which is the same size as the old 
one. The ceiling has been raised eight feet. 
The old chandelier has been superseded by a 
sun-burner in the centre of an open fretwork, 
the ventilation being thereby much improved. 
The alterations in the decorations, which are 
very rich and elaborate, have been so thoroughly 
carried out, that those who remember the aspect 
of the theatre some few weeks ago will have some 
difficully in ascertaining what has been retained 
and what is new. The dress circle front is ocen- 
pied alternately by conventional scroll work and 
Shaksperian panels. The latter severally con- 
sist of a head on a gold background, with a 
scroll (of the period of the play represented) 
on one side supporting an inscribed ribbon, 
and on the other a group from the play. 
The prevailing colour in the lower circle tier is 
crimson, the effect of the whole being exceedingly 
rich. The upper circle tier is ornamented with 
arabesques upon a gold background. The 
gallery front is tinted with a light avrial blue, 
relieved with gold. The ceiling has been entirely 
transformed. The old medallions have given 
place to panels painted flatly in blue and white, 
picked out with gold, and intersected with radial 
bars of crimson. The effect of the ornament of 
the ceiling is slightly dull, blue absorbing a large 
amount of light. This dulness, however, serves 
to bring out the decorations of the upper circle and 
gallery with great effect. The boxes are draped 
with scarlet hangings trimmed with amber. 
In front of the gallery a brass rail has been fixed. 
The most noticeable attraction is in the removal 
of the gilt frame of the proscenium, The new 





but if anything can be better than before it is 


proscenium, which has been considerably widened, 


used as a joiners’ shop. ‘The coloured decorations 

|} have been designed by Mr. George Gordon, of 
| London. The works have been executed by Mr. 
E. Wood, contractor, Water-street, Mr. Bennett 
having acted as clerk of the works. With the 
recent renovations the Prince’s has been trans- 
formed into one of the most elegant and com- 
modious theatres in the kingdom. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Miss Rose Hersee has replaced Miss Blanche Cole 
as First Lady of the English opera at Sydenham, 
| with every advantage tothe auditors. Miss Hersee’s 
| sien is a personation to the merits of which we 
| have already devoted attention: asa matter of course 
\it did not fail to give pleasure to her hearers last 
week. On Thursday she played Lucia with great 
| sincerity, capacity, and charm. Miss Hersee is 
| about to fulfil an American engagement of equal 
profit and importance; thus her engagement at the 
Palace is necessarily short. On Saturday Miss 
Arabella Smythe appeared in the title-rile of ‘ Lur- 
line,” and, albeit nervous, gained many marks of 
}approbation, Mr. Perren was naturally the J’odolph. 
| On Wednesday a concert was given at the Palace 
| by the ‘Tonic Sol-faists, numbering 4500. It took 
|place in the Handel orchestra, and was conducted 
| by Mr. Sarll and Mr. Proudman, Mr. J. Coward 
| acting as organist. The concert consisted of two 
parts—one of sacred and one of secular music. 
Between the parts the choir sung a new anthem 
composed by Mr. Henry Smart, which had never 
been seen by them before. As a test of the ease 
with which the followers of the Tonic Sol-fa system 
can read musie at first sight, the anthem thoroughly 
fulfilled its object. The unity with which it was 
grasped and rendered was striking. The program 
included selections from Handel, Bach, Pergolesi, 
Weber, Mozart, Macfarren, Bishop, &e., and was 
yaried in character, ranging from Handel's chorus 
“Thems Sublime of Endless Praise,” to the 
laughing chorus of Rort. The Palace was crowded 
by a multitude that evidently enjoyed the exposition. 








THE THEATRES. 


‘* Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin,” is one of 
those plays which display the peculiar knack of Mr. 
Boucicau't. It is full of wild improbabilities; it will 
not bear investigation in this light at all; but it is 
thoroughly dramatic, constructed on climactic, prin- 
ciples, and is just sufficiently impregnated with 
realism to interest the more impassionable portion 
of the audience. It was natural enough that a dra- 
matist who made a palpable hit in the utilisation of 
a Derby day, should turn his thoughts to the next 
great event of the year beloved by Londoners—the 
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University Boat-race. It was no less to be imagined 
that he would succeed in turning the subject 
Mr. Boucicault has had to draw 
larger drafts this time on the bank of credulity. 
The hocusing of a horse is an act sufficiently 
common to avoid criticism on the score of impro- 
bability: but the making away with an Oxford 
“stroke ’—or at least the action which leads to 
this—is a little too much to believe in; and herein 
is the weakness of the play. The hero, Tom Bur- 
roughs, the stroke-oar of the Oxford crew, comes up 
to town, not apparently to practise with his fellows 
preparatory to the great race, but to drink, gamble, 
and fall into the meshes of Delilah. This, we all 
know, is the invariable habit of men in severe 

Tom Burroughs has 
Compton Kerr in the 
named Edith, and 


to clever use. 


trainining for a boat-race. 
enemy of 
matter of a sister of Tom's 
Kerr has vowed vengeance. Knowing Tom 
has bet heavily on own crew, Kerr tekes 
with an accomplice, Major Jorum, and 
the two agree to put Jom hors de combat on 
the eve of the race. A siren, Formosa, is found to 
achieve this. Formosa, otherwise Jenny Boker, an 
Oxford barmaid whom 7'om has known in old days, 
is now a fashionable courtesan; and the hold Kerr 


made an one 


his 
counsel 


and Jorum possess upon her is a knowledge of her 
antecedents and a threat that they will denounce 
her to her virtuous parents, who are ignorant of her 
career. These parents are Sam Boker and his wife, 
Sam being a retired prizefighter and coach to the 
Oxford eight. (It is another established point that 
the ‘Varsity crews are always coached by prize- 


fighters.) When Tom comes up to London 
he seems likely enough to fall into the snares 
of his enemies. He has sustained a_ love 
disappointment, in discovering that a girl, 
Nelly whom he always took for the daughter of 


n College tutor, Doctor Doremus, is the child of a 
returned convict, and has been claimed by her father. 
The match is broken off, and 7'om, despairing, takes 
to wild ways ; and as we observed, ormosa’s chains 
begin to bind him hand and foot. Meanwhile the 
pugilist and coach, Sam Boker, has come up with 
his wife to town in search of his missing daughter, 
not having the slightest idea that the notorious 
Formosa and his child are the same. By accident 
Sam learns that the stroke oar of the Oxford eight, 
his pupil Zom, is in bad company, and that there is 
n warrant out for his arrest. Taking his wife he 
goes in search of Tom, and finds him asleep, worn- 
out, on a sofa in the house of the siren, A powerful 
scene follows or the recognition of Formosa by the old 
people—a scene written in Mr. Boucicault’s best style. 
The penitent courtesan entreats her horror-stricken 
parents to take her back and forgive her: a prayer 
they grant, though Jom Burroughs is left in the 
hands of the Philistines, being sent to a sponging- 
house on the eve of the race. But great efforts are 
made for his release. The sum for which he was 
arrested is even raised (no less than £12,000), but 
by some technical difficulty he cannot be released 
until ten o'clock next day, and the race is to be 
rowed at eight. In this emergency Sam Boker comes 
to the rescue—gets together a herd of fighting-men, 
the Rumpumpas, who storm the sponging-house, 
assisted by both boat crews, for Cambridge is gene- 
rously interested in a fair race. This is a scene 
which carries away the heart of pit and gallery. 
In the next we see the race rowed, with the 
usual result for the Dark Blues. Tom Burroughs is 
saved from ruin, and Kerr and Jorum are foiled, and 
come to the end of their tether. Itis a pity that 
the illusion of the boat-race is not up to the general 
level. The boats are obvious sections, the rowers 
puppets. Of the acting generally very praiseworthy 
things may be said. The. hero of the play, Tom 
Borroughs, is interpreted by a new actor, Mr. J. B. 
Howard, who acts the part in modest and gentle- 
manly fashion, and is a decided gain to the theatre. 
Formosa is played by Miss Katharine Rogers. It is 
a disagreeable part, and we should only pay a left- 
handed compliment if we said Miss Rogers played it 
to the life. Itis therefore little derogatory to her 
art to state that she missed some of the most obvious 
points in it. Mr. John Rouse and Mrs. Billington 


Henry Irving plays the villain, Compton Kerr, and 
gives the accredited version of polished rascality. 
Mr. David Fisher, as his accomplice, exhibits a 
most artistic impersonation of the man of fashion, 
the roué and the coward. Mr. Brittain Wright is a 
little extravagant as the returned convict who claims 
Tom's fiancée, but there are merits in his perform- 
ance which will call for praise when the angularities 
are toned down. The lady parts are acted by Misses 
Dalton, Macdonald, Hudspeth and Elsworthy, very 
creditably ; and we must not omit the assumption of 
Dr. Doremus, the tutor, by Mr. Barrett, that of 
the Earl of Eden by Miss Maggie Brennan, 
and that of Mr. Spooner by Mr. F. Charles. The 
scenery by Mr. Beverley is up to its usual pitch of 
excellence ; the music arranged and partly composed 
by Mr. W. C. Levey, is thoroughly and meritoriously 
in keeping; and when we add that the dialogue is 
in Mr. Boucicault’s own vein, it will be understood 
that “‘ Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin” is cer- 
tainly booked for a long run and decided success. 








FETES. 
One of the largest paper balloons ever made was 
sent up on Friday last, with complete success, by 
the men attached to the E or Bow Street division of 


metropolitan police, who had assembled at the 
Welsh Harp, Hendon, for their annualouting. The 
balloon, which measured 70 feet in diameter, was 
inflated on a platform specially made for it, and 
required the attention of some twenty or thirty men 
for nearly an hour, but the evening being a particu- 
larly calm one it rose without mishap, amidst the 
cheers of the multitude, and was soon lost sight 
of in the clouds. An accident that at one 
time threatened to be attended with fatal results, 
however, somewhat marred the pleasures of the 
day. A boat on the lake adjoining the grounds 
capsized with a number of women and children in 
it, in consequence of their standing up, the better to 
seo what was going on, and the party were at once 
immersed in deep water. Superintendent Eccles, 
who had witnessed the accident, without taking 
anything off immediately plunged in to their rescue, 
and happily succeeded in bringing them all safe to 
land. Every attention was shown by the owner of 
the grounds, and they returned to town apparently 
none the worse for their severe ducking. Much 
praise is due to Superintendent Eccies for the prompt 
and energetic assistance he so ably gave. 








RAMSGATE. 





From eleven to one midday, a correspondent 
writes, there are odder sights, queerer sounds, and 
quainter developments of Cockneydom to be seen 
on the strip of sea-shore between the pier and the 
new railway station at Ramsgate than are to be 
found elsewhere in the world. It is as if the 
salient features of many famous pleasure-places 
had been fused and transplanted. London 
speaks through them all, and it is seldom that 
either a figure or a voice implies that its owner 
is a sojourner from the provinces. Turn which 
way you will, you are reminded of the metropolis 
or its adjuncts; of Whitechapel on Saturday 
night, of the New Cut on Sunday morning, of Bat- 
tersea as it used to be before its ‘‘ fields” were 
converted into a park, of Greenwich Fair in the old 
days, of Hampton race-course on the Thursday, of 
Hampstead-heath on Mondays, of Rosherville at 
Whitsuntide ; together with odd waifs and strays 
from the Zoological Gardens, the Polytechnic 
Institution, the Lowther Arcade, Tottenham-court 
road, the “gaffs” of Shoreditch, the sporting 
houses of the east, ard the “ harmonic meetings” 
mentioned in Bell's Life. The effect is bewildering 
and extraordinary. If you are so fortunate as to 
secure a seat and to preserve your temper under 
the trials incident to a pilgrimage through a 
high-spirited crowd of unconventional people, you 
find ample food for reflection as well as amuse- 
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delight to the matrons and damsels he ig ogling 
for pence, and what an insight into the education 
and tone of thought of the people round him is 
furnished by their comments and questions. The 
title of “Lion-Comic,” assumed by one of the 
best known of our metropolitan music-hall vocalists 
is applied here with justice to this hero of the 
Sands. His appearance is waited for eagerly, 
and is fatal to every rival in his vicinity directly 
he begins to sing. In reality, a vulgar young 
man, with a moderately good voice and im. 
moderate self-assurance, he is exalted by his 
simple-minded patrons into an erratic genius, 
who but for his Bohemian love of freedom might 
now be seated at the tables of the great. Last 
year his admirers subscribed to present him with 
a medal, and this and some other ornament are 
carefully stuck on his coat before he commences 
his daily round. His ditties are neither more nor 
less inane than those of his competitors; but he 
excels all these in the broad suggestiveness of his 
glances, and the eloquently equivocal use he 
makes of his figure and face. This is what his 
audience likes; and the delight and the giggling 
become hysterical when the peculiarities of a trip 
taken for the purpose of sea-bathing, or the ad- 
vantages and temptations of money, are detailed; 
with an exuberance of gesture, a roll of the eye, 
and a smile, which give human expression to the 
coarser instincts of the animal nature. How 
much of this man’s popularity is due to his good 
looks is not worth asking; but that such a per- 
former should have the following he succeeds in 
obtaining daily speaks volumes concerning the 
tastes of the community he enthrals—yet the 
Sands would be incomplete without him, and as 
he invariably provokes a Jaugh by sheer impudence, 
if by nothing else, you pass on without grudging 
him his success. 








FRANCE, 


Panis, Aug. 10. 
A new comedy in verse, by M. Albert Glatigny, 
has been produced at the Thédtre du Gymnase, in 
Marseilles. M. Glatigny is an actor who once 
applied for the Odéon Theatre, in order to give 4 
series of poetic improvisations. His proposal was 
declined, as were applications to other theatres 
which followed. The new comedy is entitled ‘“ Le 
Bois,” and answers to the description in the cata- 
logue of Polonius, ‘ Pastoral comical.” It follows 
the adventures of a coquette, who, tired of admira- 
tion, flies to the woods and meets with a faun. At 
first she fears the gallantries of which she is weary 
will be renewed, but the faun, insensible to her 
beauty, asks her to depart, and leave him to regain 
the quiet she has disturbed. Of course, an attempt 
at the subjugation of the faun follows this proof of 
indifference. Equally of course, it is successful. 








THE PIANO TAX. 





The probability that the Austrian Minister of 
Finance Bamberger’s proposal for a piano tax will 
one day be adopted by our own Chancellor, has 
furnished the Pall Mall Gazette with a text for 
an article. Our contemporary suggests that the 
flourish of trumpets made by Breitkopf and 
Hartel over the manufacture of their 5,000th 
pianoforte may have put it into the head of the 
Austrian minister to think of the tax. A tax on 
pianos would be good enough, thinks the Pall Mall 
Gazette, if it did nothing more than discouragé 
amateur strumming. Two or three months ago 4 
pianist, and that pianist a lady, was actually brought 
before a tribunal at Brussels and fined several francs 
for creating tapage nocturne—an offence which in 
this particular instance might be described in 
English as “nocturnal tapping.” It was proved 
that the lady in question was in the habit of playing 
the piano every night after twelve o’clock ; and the 
Belgian law is specially adverse to the creation of 
noise between the hours of twelve at night and six 





ment. There is the comic singing gentleman, for 

















are excellent as the pugilist and his wife. Mr., 


example, whose leers and antics give such exquisite 





in the morning. If the positive suppression of 
pianoforte playing between the forbidden hours of 
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midnight and six a.m. is looked upon as a desirable 
thing in Belgium, a slight cessation of pianoforte 
playing throughout the day would certainly be 
regarded as an advantage in England. Only the 
indifferent would consent to abandon the cultivation 
of the pianoforte rather than be compelled to pay a 
small annual tax for the privilege of continuing it ; 
and indifferent amateurs are just the class of 
pianists whose performances it would be well to 
check. 

The piano has so long been a tax upon our 
contemporary, that, independently of the general 
financial question, he would not for his part be 
at all sorry now to see a tax laid on the piano. 
But it would really be a very productive tax; and 
the money it yielded might be appropriately and 
yery advantageously devoted to the support of the 
Royal Academy of Music. The greut objection at 
present made to all propositions for granting to this 
institution anything like a reasonable subvention is 
that it is unfair to tax the whole nation for the 
benefit of that portion of the nation which happens 
to care for music. 

Schools of design are tolerated, and even en- 
couraged now that it has been proved that the 
pupils do not meanly abuse the trust reposed in 
them by devoting themselves to the higher branches 
of art instead of confining themselves to the 
production of patterits for manufactures; but music 
cannot possibly be turned to profitable account in 
connection with trade, and its cultivation is con- 
sequently ignored by the Government, or at least, is 
not regarded as an object worthy of serious encourage- 
ment. Five hundred a year, about enough to pay the 
salary of one professor, is all that the government can be 
induced to grant to the Academy—the one institution 
which, almost without extraneous support, does, or 
should do, for the whole country, what in Germany 
and France a number of well-endowed conservatoires 
do for each important provincial town. Not only 
Berlin and Paris, but Leipsic, Cologne, Dresden, 
Disseldorff, and even Lille, Lyons, Toulouse, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, are all infinitely better off than 
London as regards facilities for musical instruction. 
If a piano tax were levied throughout Great Britain, 
and a considerable portion of the proceeds applied 
to the support of musical academies in the chief 
towns of England, Ireland, and Scotland, the un- 
musical majority would have no right to complain, 
since not a farthing would be taken out of their pockets, 
while the piano-holders could not reasonably object 
to be looked upon as persons interested in the cul- 
tivation of music, and as such, liable to be taxed for 
its encouragement. We can anticipate yet another 
benefit from the measure, or combination of measures, 
that we propose, though some time must necessarily 
elapse before it could be realized. After the estab- 
lishment of richly subventioned musical academies 
instruction in all branches of musical education 
would become so cheap that possessors of pianos, as 
a class, might at last learn to play upon them. 

This is the Pall Mall Gazette's plan: a ripe sug- 
gestion, if any Chancellor of the Exchequer can be 
brought to see it. But we very much doubt if an 
English financier could be induced to’ give up 
80 very profitable a revenue as pianos would 
produce, to music alone. Thére is no doubt 
an impost of a guinea a year would produce a very 
large revenue. Numbers of foreign pianos are 
imported into England, while nearly all the pianos 
produced in England are retained in this country. 
There are good reasons, in short, for believing that 
England is the greatest pianoforte-playing country, 
or perhaps we should say, pianoforte-possessing 
country, in all Europe. With us the piano is an 
indispensable article of furniture. The absence of 
4 piano in a drawing-room, is not only the indication 
of an absence of musical taste, which is a fault, but 
the sign of a want of money, which is the next thing 
toacrime. The income would be enormous; but 
whether the government would devote it to educational 
purposes in music is quite another thing. 








MENAGERIES SUPPLIED. 





A curious trade is that which supplies “the lion, 


retail, in large or small quantities, for home con- 
sumption or export, for cash less discount, or on 
credit. Yet wild beasts can be obtained in London 
as easily as gloves or coats, only you must go a little 
further to seek them. The warehouses which supply 
them lie appropriately in the east. A daily con- 
temporary describes a visit to one, where at this 
moment bears, monkeys, zebras, tigers, leopards, 
and other wild beasts, are all on sale, together with 
a fine young lioness, who is warranted “ to tear you 
to pieces if she can get at you,” and birds and rep- 
tiles innumerable. These are at the great central 
warehouse for wild beasts in Ratcliffe-highway ; 
from which neat little parcels of tigers and 
zebras, ten of each in all, were sent last week 
to their purchasers in the provinces and on the con- 
tinent. There is no limit to this strange trade. 
The extremely animated stock can be inspected any 
day. Agents are at work for the wild beasts dealer 
in every quarter of the globe, and he despatches 
* travellers ” to pick up strange varieties in Central 
Africa or South America, just as other traders send 
buyers to Paris or the City. He has dealings, too, 
with most of the governments of Europe; our own 
Zoological Society pays him thousands, and _ his 
establishments are always filled with birds and 
animals enough to stock a menagerie. The supply 
varies daily, for consignments are constantly 
coming in, and the creatures sold are as constantly 
packed off; but call on Jamrach—the very name 
is savage, and strangely belies its courteous 
owner—when you will, a curiously lively collec- 
tion will make themselves heard. The manifestly 
business air of the place, and the way in which 
the denizens of the stalls are regarded as mere 
items of stock, with fixed prices attached to 
each, soon affect a stranger. Insensibly to him- 
self, he comes to regard wild beast dealing as an 
ordinary branch of commerce, the peculiarities of 
which sink into the back ground in the face of the 
matter-of-fact arrangements, and forms of speech. 
It is beasts instead of hams or calicoes, that is all, 
and ‘* We can do you a neat thing in hyenas!” or, 
“Can I tempt you with this tasty article in the boa 
constrictor line?’ would rouse no sense of incon- 
gruity if said. 

A roar, a growl, a snort; a mad dash at iron 
bars; a frantic desire to flesh white and pointed 
fangs in your carcass ; rigorous writhing and tossing 
by some powerful body upon a wooden floor, and 
against wooden partitions, which shake and rattle 
under the shocks they have to bear, and a 
kaleidoscopic effect in which ferociously beautiful 
eyes, a savage mouth cavernously open, tawny 
bristly hair, and ponderous limbs and talons are 
intermixed confusedly, form your greeting as you 
pass from the topmost rungs of the ladder to the 
floor. It is only a young lioness, who has ‘“ taken 
a fancy to you” in the most literal sense of that 
phrase, but the transition is sudden, and you 
do not recover your presence of mind easily. 
Then on glancing round you find yourself 
in a department in which a taste for hnman 
flesh, and a desire to make practical protest against 
confinement are very apparent. The big mandrill in 
the cage next the lioness makes a vicious grab at 
one of our two guides’ hands just as he is expatiat- 
ing upon jhe peculiarities of the latter’s temper. 
He escapes with scarcely a scratch, however, for he 
is just beyond range; whereupon the blue-faced 
monster falls into a paroxysm of frustrated rage, 
and howls and chatters demoniacally as he bounds 
from side to side and up and down the walls and bars 
of his prison-house, answering his keeper’s look by 
other and ridiculously futile efforts to leave his 
monkey’s mark upon his face. ‘ Fine mandrill, 
eighty pounds!” says the second guide sententiously ; 
and this is the only notice vouchsafed to the dis- 
play. 

A cab drives up, laden with what look like 
packing-cases, and a foreign-looking young man 
alights and presents a bill of lading. ‘A little lot 
of rare birds from America,” it is explained; and 
the packing-cases turn out to be strong wooden 
cages, which, with the red ibises, the white eagles, 
and the ‘“trumpet-bird” they hold, are speedily 





the leopard, the bull and the bear” by wholesale or 





from the macaws. ‘When we've many animals 
waiting at a particular place we generally send an 
agent over for them. My son's on his way to Cal- 
cutta now, where there's three rhinoceroses, six 
tigers, some elephants, and smaller things waiting 
to be brought away. The Jast pair of rhinoceroses T 
had I sold for £1200; and I supply fine tigers at 
about £300 each, and zebras—I've a lot waiting at 
Southampton now—at from £450 or £500 the pair.” 
We learn, moreover, that Mr. Jamrach occasionally 
lends animals he has on hand, and that a couple of 
elephants belonging to him are at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris at this time; theirkeep anda consider- 
able fixed sum per month being given as an equivalent 
for their presence. A tray of dead birds of rare 
plumage is here brought in, ‘the losses of a single 
day ;”’ and a subsequent inspection of the wild beast 
dealer’s books show that hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of pounds a month are lost by deaths 
among the stock. ‘ There'll always be a per centage 
of sickly beasts and birds in every hundred sent over, 
and as these mostly die, they make a heavy item 
when we cast them up at cost price in the books, as 
you see we do at the end of every month.’ The 
organization for the carrying out of this strange 
trade is not the least curious of the many curious 
things connected with it. No native hunter or 
trapper, in any part of the globe however remote, 
but knows where Jamrach’s agent, and Jamrach’s 
purchase money can be found; and from an Indian 
jungle to an American prairie or an Esquimaux hut, 
commercial agitation and the hope of gain prevail, 
whenever anything of an extraordinary or unusual 
character is caught. The trade list of this singular 
place is a lesson in natural history; a visit and con- 
versation there, is to learn natural history coupled 
in the oddest way with political economy, and profit 
and loss. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE STATION. 





To the Editor of I'he Orchestra. 

Sir,—I would most earnestly caution the public 
against the fearful state of things prevailing at 
this station. I have for along time past aban- 
doned all idea of taking any of my lady relatives 
to the Crystal Palace, fearing lest some dreadful 
accident should happen to them in the rush for 
seats in the train on the return journey. On 
Wednesday I took a foreign gentleman visiting 
London to see the Palace ; inthe evening, on going 
to the platform of the railway, we found a dense 
mass of some 2000 persons packed from one end 
to the other of it. On the train arriving a fearful 
struggle for places commenced throughout the 
whole length of the train, and only half thoso 
waiting obtained a position in it. I say position, 
for in our compartment—a first class one, divided 
for six persons—there were packed 14, four being 
ladies. Some of the men were holders of third 
class tickets, they smoked to suffocation, and used 
language one does not expect to hear in a first- 
class carriage. 

Without fear of contradiction, I may say that 
every carriage in the train was similarly packed. 

I have long abandoned my practice of taking a 
first-class ticket when I go to the Crystal Palace, 
for I generally have to travel in another class than 
that for which I have paid. There was no un- 
usual attraction at the Palace on Wedneeday, only 
an ordinary concert, and as this is the condition of 
things I have always found at this station, it is 
no wonder that the Palace has hitherto proved 
such A Bap SPEcuLATION, 





MILITARY BANDS. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin,—Very often, when in the society of military 
officers have I heard comparisons relative to our 





| military bands and those of the continent, not at all 
| flattering to the art cultivation and patronage of 


| England. But as these military gentlemen only talk, 


and move not a step to eradicate all that is now a 


brought in, amid a chorus of derisive welcomes | retrogression to the art, 1 am persuaded to use my 


‘a 


sees 
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humble endeavours to bring the subject under thi | THE MANAGER AND SCENE PAINTER. | for Blow,” and all he did to it was to put some fresh 
: 5 paint on a part of it where the paint had been 

worn off. 
Mr. Barry Sullivan was called as a witness, and 








An action was brought on Wednesday at the Croy- 
don assizes by Mr. Callcott, the well-known theatrical V 
scene-painter, against Mr. Barry Sullivan, the lessee | he stated that he considered the plaintiff had grossly 
sons of rank and influence. First, the interests of | of the Holborn Theatre, to recover damages for a neglected his duty, and said that the scene he first 
artists and art patrons is required on behalf of the | wrongful dismissal, and for the breach of a contract | set up at the library, or screen scene, was so utter] 
n increasing class of pro- | he had enter d into with the plaintiff. unfit for the purpose for which it was intended, that 
“ Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. Bernard were for the | the moment he saw it he insisted upon another 


notice of your readers, many of whom I doubt not are 


artists who enjoy the social status of gentlemen, and 





consequently are mixed much in the society of per 





educators of our bands, : 


fessionals creeping into the army as soldier band- plaintiff; and Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and’ Mr. Joyce | scene being painted. d In that second scene he made 
masters. Many musicians of talent are induced to | vere for the defendant. use of an old * flat’ in which there was a cupboard 
accept these appointments, imagining that such a The case on the part of the plaintiff was that, in | door, and this was placed immediately behind the 


post is sure to command a position worthy any man | the month of April last, at which time Mr. Sullivan | screen where Lady Teazle was to be concealed, He 
of edueation and character ; but never would mortal became the lessee of the Holborn Theatre, he | was most panne not to ore - opportunity for 

. mega : entered into an agreement with that gentleman, | hostile criticism, and he considered that the success 
be more taken in, joining the army with these views, | under which the services of himself and brother, Mr. | of his undertaking was endangered by the plaintiff's 
for Albert Calleott, were to be retained as scene-painters | conduct. On cross-examination, Mr. Sullivan ad- 
commandant and officers are over, the Bandmaster | for the establishment, ata salary of £12 a week for | mitted that after the plaintiff was dismissed hig 
finds himself herded with the sergeants of his | one year, Mr. Callcott to find assistants and materials | Scenery was used during te whee ae of the 
regiment, and mixed up in many of their affairs, and ti of that allowance at his own expense. The inten- | comedy, and that he did not have it altered in any 


3 soon as the civilities of an introduction to the 


tion of Mr. Sullivan was only to perform pieces of | W@y. . . 
the high drama, as it is termed, and the first play} ‘The Lord Chief Baron on the result left it to the 
“lhe proposed to put on the stage was Lord Lytton’s | jury to decide whether the defendant had made out 


having men under his tuition on an equality with 
himself. In some regiments certainly, the band 


master, out of courtesy, is treated as a gentleman, | dyama “ Money.” 
and is permitted many privileges ; but why not make | was brought out in a hurry, and as the seenery then 


this aright, and grant him a position which would |i 


command that respect for his instructions and con- 


fidence in his abilities so necessary for the attainment | 


le 
| 


It was admitted that the piece | 


nthe theatre was only calculated for a very different 
lass of performance, and as there was not sufficient 
ime to paint new scenery, the plaintiff only received 
nstrnetions to paint certain new scenes, and the 





of any improvement? Secondly, we must have more ) piece was performed and had a successful run. It 

promotion for first-class executants. And last, but | appeared that Mr. Sullivan then entertained some 

not by any means least, we want a school of music | idea of bringing out bis The Gamester,” but he 

for the use of the army, worthy the name; and my abandoned it, and substituted Sheridan's comedy of 
3 ‘ Ae a» ‘ » ¢ $ 


impression is, that the Royal Academy of Music under 


** The School for Scandal” instead, and the plaintiff 
had instructions to paint some fresh scenery for the 


its present excellent working order, would, for mili- | play, and it was produced on the 19th of June, and 
tary pupils, prove a boon to the army and to the|it also had a good run. Some disagreement, how- 
funds of the institution. ever, seemed to have taken place between the 

In conclusion, Imay mention a few of the principal | plaintiff and the defendant, and on the 23rd of 


regiment, employing musical instructors, sometimes 
honourably styled by the military authorities, Ser- 
geant-Bandmasters. The Ist Life Guards, the } 

| 


June Mr. Sullivan wrote the following letter to the 


| plaintiff :— 


‘** Theatre Royal Holborn. 
‘‘ Sir,—Your gross neglect, or I may say laziness, 


Coldstream Guards, the Grenadier Guards, Royal | compels me to say I can no longer bear your con- 


Horse Guards (blue), and many regiments of the 
line,—I am, Sir, yours truly, 


An Onsrrven. 





“SANTA LOO-CHEER.” | 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. | 


Sin,—Can you, or any of your readers inform me 
where a decent English translation of the well-known 
Neapolitan Barearole “ Santa Lucia” is to be 
obtained. TI have a nervous objection to sing Italian, 
and TI want a version which does not play 
Cockney havee with the rhymes. Lacia appears to | 
be a crux with the young gentlemen who do song- 
words. The only common rhyme to it seems idea ; | 
there are a few medical terms ending in rhwa, but 
somehow they won't come into a barcarole. There- 
fore the song-gentlemen fall back upon the dog- 
letter, which is offensive to my eah. A so-called | 
translation which I observed last Sunday in a con- | 
temporary of yours, and which bore the superscription | 
of being written expressly for that journal, will | 
illustrate what T mean. 

Thus ran the first verse :— 

Bright shines the beautiful 
Moon on the ocean, 
Aud breathes into every 
Heart sweet emotion ; 
Sco my swift-wliding craft 
Close to the pier 
Of Santa Lucia, 
Santa Lucia, 
Now, sir, it may suit Cockney singers, as it does | 
Cockney rhymes, to sing ‘‘Close to the piah,” in 
order to correspond with * Santa Lucia; but T am 
a Seotchman of Irish extraction, and an aeute sense 
of the letter r is di veloped in me. So with the 
second verse : 
Fine is the evening, 
Why thus delaying ? 
Fresh and light breezes 
Round us are playing. 
Come along passengers, 
Come to me here, 
At Santa Lucia, 
Santa Lucia. 

T have seen several versions of Santa Lucia,” but 
they are all open to the same objection, Either you 
must say heah, deah, feah, or you must say Lu-cheer, 
to get in the rhyme,—Yours obediently, 


Non-Cor, 





duct, and herewith IT inform you that I have made 
arrangements to do without you in future.— 


Yours, &e., ‘* Barry Subnivan.” 


The plaintiff, it appeared, went to the theatre subse- 


quently, but he was refused admission, and the 
present action was then brought to recover damages 
for the alleged illegal breach of his contract by the 
defendant. 

Mr. Calleott, the plaintiff, was examined, and he 
proved the circumstances under which the engage- 
ment was made, and stated that he and his brother 
had exercised their best abilities in adapting the 
scenery, and that he had personally done everything 
in his power to carry out the wishes of the de- 
fendant. He was subjected to a long cross-examina- 
tion with a view to show that he had used some old 


;scenery that had been employed in a melodrama 


called “ Blow for Blow; and that some of the 
scenes he had painted for the ‘ School for Scandal” 
were complained of by the defendant as being totally 
inapplicable for that comedy; and he admitted that 


| Mr. Sullivan did complain of the scenery, but he 
{declared that there were no grounds for his 


complaints. 

A good deal of amusement was caused by Mr. 
Hawkins inquiring of the plaintiff whether he had 
not allowed the door of a cupboard to remain in the 
library scene, where Lady Teazle was placed behind 
the screen by Joseph Surface; and whether this 
cupboard was not in such a position that Sir Peter 
Teazle, who in the course of the scene had to be 
placed in it, must have seen his wife. 

The Plaintiff replied that he did not think Sir Peter 
could have seen Lady Teazle when she was behind 
the screen. 

Mr. Hawkins.—Then he must have shut his eyes. 
(laughter). If such astate of things was to occur in 


} another court it would certainly be said that there 


was collusion, and the Queen’s Advocate would 
intervene (a roar of laughter). 

The Plaintiff, in further cross-examination, ad- 
mitted that the defendant had sent a message to him 
requiring him to paint a handsome drawing-room 
scene, and that he said he would be——if he would 
paint such ascene unless he knew what it was wanted 
for. . 

The evidence of the plaintiff was corroborated by 
his brother and one or two other witnesses. 

The defence to the action was that the plaintiff 
had systematically neglected his duty almost from 
the commencement of the engagement, and that with 
regard to the play of ** Money,” although he received 
special instructions from Mr. Sullivan to prepare 
certain new scenes for the play, he altogether 
neglected to do so, and that he was hardly ever at 
the theatre, and Mr. Sullivan could never find him 
when he wanted him. It was proved that one of 
the scenes introduced by the plaintiff was a scene 
that had been before the public for ninety nights, 
under the old management, in the drama of ‘ Blow 


a reasonable ground for breaking his contract, and 
after deliberating for nearly an hour, they found g 
verdict for the plaintiff.—Damages £100. 








THE MANAGER OF THE ROYAL ALFRED 
THEATRE. 








On Monday in the Court of Bankruptcy was held 

a sitting for examination and discharge in the matter 
of Henry Richard Lacey, who is described as lessee 
and late manager of the Royal Alfred (formerly 
Marylebone) Theatre, late of West Abbey-road, 8t, 
John’s-wood ; now of Spa-road, Bermondsey, 
It appears from the balance-sheet recently filed 
by Messrs. 8. Smith and Co., that the liabilities are 
much more considerable than was represented at 
the first sitting. The items are as follow:—Dr. To 
creditors unsecured, £1,414 3s. 6d.; to creditors 
holding security, £9,139; to liabilities on bills 
discounted, £50; to liabilities on accommodation 
bills, £221 14s. 6d.; to creditors to be paid in full, 
£189 10s.—total, £11,014 8s. Cr. By debtors, nil; 
by property in hands of creditors, £10,013 ; by 
property in hands of Daniel de Castro, my late 
solicitor, £40 ; deficiency, £96 8s.—total £11,014 8s, 
The bankrupt returns his domestic expenditure at 
£350 for the last year, and £450 for the year pre- 
ceding. The principal creditors are the National 
and Provincial Bank, Marylebone, £5,229; and Mr, 
8. Simpson, builder, Tottenham-court-road, £3,900, 
both holding as security mortgages on the lease of 
the theatre and an adjoining house, which the 
bankrupt values at £10,000. The lease is for twenty 
years from the 19th February last; the property is 
held at a rental of £1,196. 

At the first sitting, on the 26th of May, Mr. 
Thomas Austin Slack, boot and shoemaker of 
Edgware-road (who it will be remembered, got him- 
self into some difficulty through his benevolent 
efforts in favour of Mdme. Rachel), was appointed 
trade assignee. He is also the detaining creditor, 
and has proved for a debt of £161. 

Mr. Norman appeared for the assignee. The ac- 
counts had not been filed in time, and the bankrupt 
said it was the accountant’s fault, as he had had 
them six days before they were filed. 

His Honour said there must be an adjournment, 
and asked if any further accounts were required? 

Mr. Norman replied in the negative, 

The case was adjourned until the return of Mr. 
Commissioner Bacon. 








Mr. Harry Clifton, while singing at Scar 
borough, has been presented with a handsome 
silver vase, sent from the firm of Hopwood and 
Crew, the publishers of Mr. Clifton’s songs; 4 
gift made in token of the satisfactory character 
of the business relations existing between them. 
The audience testified their sense of the appro- 
priateness of the present, and of Mr. Clifton’s 
merits by long continued applause, 








Norrotk Dumpiines.—Make a very iight dough with Bor- 
wick’s Gop Mgpat Baking Powprr, as for bread, with milk 
or water, amd with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of 
boiling water, make the dough into balls the size of a medinm 
dumpling ; throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes 
without taking off the lid. To ascertain when they are done 
enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is dove. 
Before perving, tear them apart on the top with two forks, 48 
they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butterand 
sugar, or treacle. 

Hottoway’s Orsrwent.—Neuralgic and rheumatic disorders 
will prevail more or lees at the change of seasons. All aches 
and paivs in the nerves, muscles, and bones, which often 
compel the man of business to neglect his usual av: 
may be speedily subdued by this powerful Ointment. It shoul 
he well rubbed into the parts affected. The action of the 
Ointment is expedited by previous fomentation with warm 
water; the Ointment is then as easily made to pass into the 
human frame as salt is made to into meat, and none need 


apprehend any injurious after effects from it, for its cures are 
worked without the aid of a particle of mereury or any other 
noxious substance, 
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The Queen of the Air; being a Study of the Greek 
Myths of Cloud and Storm. By J. Ruski, LL.D. 
London: Smith Elder and Co. 1869. 


This book is a good specimen of Mr. Ruskin’s 
later style; full of wild impracticable or incompre- 
hensible theories side by side with much poetic 
fancy, and logical accuracy, and eloquence of style. 
Mr. Ruskin is Alcoran itself in this respect : non- 
sense and sublimity walk hand in hand throughout 
his pages. But he has rendered such good service 
to art in his day, that it is always more just as well 
as more generous to dwell only on the poetic and 
philosophic part of his arguments, and to let the 
hobbies gallop innocuously away. Of poetry and 
philosophy there is ample gainish in the ‘ Queen of 
the Air.” 

Its object is set forth in the title; and the process 
by which this object is arrived at may be set forth 
in one word: Allegory. ‘These things are an 
allegory,” says Mr. Ruskin. The word myth does 
not mean an idle fable; it means parable—instruc- 
tion in the form of a fable. Further, as the parable 
or myth received various structures of applications 
—was built up and enlarged so as to mean more than 
what its original designer intended—it strayed 
from simplicity, got elaborate and confused, and 
came at last hardly distinguishable from nonsense. 
Mr. Ruskin illustrates this by the story of Her- 
cules. ‘If I tell you,” he says, “ that Hercules 
killed a water-serpent in the Lake of Lerna, and if T 
mean and you understand, nothing more than that 
fact, the story, whether true or false, is not a myth. 
But, if by telling you this, I mean that Hercules 
purified the stagnation of many streams from deadly 
miasmata, my story, however simple, is a true myth; 
only, as, if I left it in that simplicity, you would 
probably look for nothing beyond, it will be wise in 
me to surprise your attention by adding some singular 
circumstance; for instance, that the water-snake had 
several heads, which revived as fast as they were 
killed, and which poisoned even the foot that trod on 
them as they slept, And in proportion to the fulness 
of intending meaning, I shall probably multiply and 
refine upon these improbabilities; as, if, instead 
of desiring only to tell you that Hercules purified 
a marsh, I wished you to understand that 
he contended with the venom and vapour of envy 
and evil ambition, whether in other men’s souls or 
in his own, and choked that malaria only by supreme 
toil. I might tell you that this serpent was formed 
by the goddess whose pride was in the trial of 
Hercules ; that its place of abode was by a palm 
tree ; and that for every head that was cut off, two 
rose up with renewed life, and that the hero at last 
found he could not kill the creature at all by cutting 
its heads off or crushing them, but only by burning 
them down; and that the midmost of them could 
not be killed even that way, but had to be buried 
alive. Only, in proportion as I mean more, I shall 
certainly appear more absurd in my statement, and 
at last, when I get unendurably significant, all 
practical persons will agree that I was talking mere 
nonsense from the beginning, and never meant 
anything at all.” 

Of course to read the myth in the higher significa- 
tion a considerable degree of intelligence and educa- 
tion must be supposed. The churl took the story 
au pied de la lettre; the educated man put a con- 
struction upon it; the scholar and poet found a 
meaning init at once tender and deep and dear; 
and the higher the intellectual faculty brought to 
bear upon it, the more sacred did the teaching 
become. Herein, as in modern theology, scepticism 
was most commonly found in the middle distance 
between ignorance and learning. That most of these 
Greek myths originated in the poetry and passion 
which seem stronger in the youth of the world 
as they are stronger in the youth of a man, is a 
fact easily accounted for. And Mr. Ruskin waxes 
eloquent on this theme, ‘ The stars,” he says, 
“and hills, and storms are with us now, as they were 
with others of old; and it only needs that we 
look at them with the earnestness of these childish 


eyes to understand the first words spoken of them 


by the children of men. And then in all the most 
beautiful and enduring myths we shall find, not 
only a literal story of a real person—not only a 
parallel imagery of moral principle—but an under- 
lying worship of natural phenomena, out of which 
both have sprung, and in which both for ever 
remain rooted. Thus from the real sun rising and 
setting—from the real atmosphere, calm in its 
dominion of unfading blue, and fierce in its descent 
of tempest—the Greek forms the idea of two 
entirely personal and corporeal gods, whose limbs 
are clothed in divine flesh, and whose brows are 
crowned with divine beauty, yet so real that the 
quiver rattles at their shoulder, and the chariot 
bends beneath their weight. And, on the other 
hand, collaterally with these corporeal images, and 
never for one instant separated from them, he 
conceives also two omnipresent spiritual influences, 
of which one illuminates, as the sun, with a 
constant fire whatever in humanity is skilful and 
wise; and the other, like the living air, breathes 
the calm of heavenly fortitude and strength of 
righteous anger, into every human breast that is 
pure and brave.” 

The latter power, the Fortifier, the Restrainer, 
is Athene, Minerva, the Queen of the Air. Mr. 
Ruskin shows the points wherein the old conception 
of a pervading influence which fills all space accords 
not only with revealed religion but with natural 
science, as read by the latest expounders of physics. 
And his sympathy with all that is tender as well as 
eternally true in past creeds forbids him to dismiss 
them into the dogmatist’s category of superstition. 
He holds that all deep faiths are worthy of equal re- 
spect; and this tolerance carries him very far indeed ; 


worship, and does justify the worship in the groves 
and high-places, against which it was the Jew’s mis- 
sion to combat and which it was his command to put 
down. Mr. Ruskin is so anxious to find that ceremo- 
nial healthy which was carried out among trees and 
tlowers and mountains, on account of the beautiful 
influences surrounding it, that he leaves out of con- 
sideration the fearful rites and abominable social sins 
which followed in the wake of such worship, and 
which afforded the Jew’s chief instigation to cleave 
to the service of a one and pure God. We concede, 
that, apart from these social enormities, many 
of the old faiths have been better than the 
modern ones, heathen as they were. They were 
devoid of the arrogance and narrow-mindedness— 
perhaps devoid also of the hypocrisy—which too 
often accompany revealed religion. To say ‘ There 
is no God,” as Mr. Ruskin puts it,is not so profound 
and unpardonable a folly as to say ‘ There is no 
God but for me.’ And the worship of natural 
phenomena, or of spiritual presences revealed through 
natural phenomena, was at least as diffusive, embra- 
cive and generous as were the interpretants of the 
doctrine—the sky and the hill-top and the all-pervad- 
ing air. 

The work throughout is couched in a richness and 
floridity of language which is always Mr. Ruskin’s 
characteristic, no matter whither his theories may 
lead him. One cannot but admire his penetration 
into the hidden teaching of art—a faculty which has 
made him the great art-expounder of the age—how- 
ever one may be compelled to dissent from some of 
the fantastic conclusions with which his moral in- 
terpretations are accompanied. 





The Poems and Other Remains of 
Edited 
London: John Russell 


Hesperides. 
Robert Herrick, now first collected. 
by W. Carew Hazuirt. 
Smith. 1869. 


The collection of Herrick’s poems is a good work 
which has been unaccountably delayed. Luckily 
the neglect has been now redeemed by competent 
fingers, Mr, Hazlitt has fulfilled his task in a 
sincere and appreciative fashion, sparing neither 
labour nor thought in the assemblage of all facts 
treating of the author, as well as reproducing much 
that has been left out of isolated editions, and letters 





written by the poet to his uncle, The text has been 





for he is more than half inclined to justify Serpent- | - 





carefully revised ; and the biographical part is taken 
from Singer's memoir, and emended by Mr. Hazlitt. 
No poet is worthier of general reading than the 
sweet lyricist of the seventeenth century, whose 
muse was so fresh and spontaneous, simple and 
quaint; disfigured it may be here and there bya 
freedom of imagery against which modern propriety 
revolts; but the license was common to his day, and 
cannot be regulated by the canons which apply to 
ourown. Herrick himself had a bashful conscious- 
ness of the moral looseness of his verse, and half 
apologetically alludes to it; but the feeling does not 
seem to have deterred him from continuing in a 
voluptuousness which consorts little with the notion 
of a clergyman aged fifty-seven; the date when the 
‘* Hesperides” appeared. But amid the grossness 
there is much of real spiritual beauty and refine- 
ment. He wrote “unbaptised rhymes” as he 
himself expresses it, but rhymes also consecrated to 
the highest ideas. His ‘* Noble Numbers” are 
noble reading. There is so much simplicity and 
naturalness about Herrick’s lyrics, that, unlike the 
“ conceits ” and elaborate tricksy productions of his 
time, they read now as the poems of yesterday 
instead of the thoughts of two hundred years ago. 
In external circumstance also the present work is 
very praiseworthy—creditable to editor and publishey 
both. 





THE CLERGYMEN’S SORE THROAT, 





On the following letter, signed ‘ A Clergyman 
of the Church of England,” and addressed to a 
morning contemporary, we shall take occasion to 
offer some remarks next week. 

No onecan deny that the clergy of the Church of 
England are long lived; but I believe that thereare 
more clergymen of the Church of England, who lin- 
ger on in delicate health from the result of their du- 
ties than in any other learned profession, or, I might 
add, any other Church in the world. The habit 
of reading everything with a loud voice, combined 
with the length of the services, tell fearfully upon 
the constitution of many; and I am quite sure 
that if daily services were general, with a small 
staff of clergy to perform them, both you and Mr, 
Hodgson would have told a different tale. The 
voice, when reading aloud, is used in an abnormal 
way, instead of coming forth naturally, as in 
talking or in extempore oration, when the head is 
held up. The head is held down while reading, 
and the voice proceeds, as it were, through a 
crooked trumpet instead of a straight; and where 
the bend is there the evil begins, demonstrating 
itself at first by the well-known complaint, “ the 
clergyman’s sore thoat,” which creeps on through 
the bronchial tubes to the lungs and other organs 
—probably in the ulcerated form by which it often 
begins—producing wearisome and trying com- 
plaints, if indeed it be not the beginning of an 
earlyend. Iam myself an exampleof the crippling 
process which commenced by “ clergyman’s sore 
throat,” and having been entirely incapacitated 
for clerical duty many years, suffering much 
lingering physical trouble. My brother, also, in 
orders, can only take duty occasionally from the 
same cause. My wife’s family gives examples of 
the killing process—her only brother in ordere— 
one of four, the others all living—died a little 
above fifty years of age, after long suffering from 
the results of his profession, beginning with ‘cler- 
gyman'ssore throat,” So also her uncle and her 
first cousin, the other two members of her family 
who were in orders, They also died about the 
same age from the same cause, having also passed 
first through terms of suffering; they were all 
members of long-lived families. I have lately 
heard with regret but without surprise, that the 
curate of the adjoining parish to that in which I 
reside, who has been working hard in his parish, 
and with two services daily throughout the week, 
is attacked with ‘‘clergyman's sore throat,” and 
is gent away by the doctorg for three months; 
knowing to what this may lead, I pity him from 
the bottom of my heart, 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





Signor and Mdme. Arditi have gone to the con- 
tinent for a month. 





Mdlle. Rose Hersee will sail from Liverpool for 
New York, on the 25th inst. 





Mr. Henry Kingsley is about to assume the editor- 
ship of the Edinburgh Daily Review. 





The Vienna Conservatorium competitions will 
take place on the 26th and 28th proximo. 





Miss Louisa Moore will shortly leave England for 
New York to appear at Wallack’s Theatre. ' 





M. Auguste Mey, the Paris conductor, has been 
decorated with the order of Nischan-Iftihar of 
Tunis. 


Malle. Fioretti, according to French journals, has 
accepted an engagement for Her Majesty's Theatre 
next season—1870, 





Madame Ristori has arrived in Brazil, and been 
received with almost royal honours. Her first ap- 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


pearance was made in the Medea of M. Legouvé. 


The Charing Cross Theatre has changed hands, 
passing under the management of Miss Fowler, late 
of the Gaiety company. 

Madlle. Déjazet and her company were recently 
summoned to Eaux Bonnes, by telegraph, to play 
before the Viceroy of Egypt. 





The opening of the Globe Theatre, intended to 
take place the first week in September, is now, we 
understand, deferred till October. 





Once a Week has been: purchased by Messrs, 
Cooper, of Fleet-street, who will publish it henceforth, 
It will not be illustrated, and Mr. Dallas ceases to 
edit it. 

Mdlle. Niedermeyer, daughter of the composer, 
was married the other day to M. Eugéne Gigout, one 
of the professors of the institution which her father 
founded. 

Madlle. Zeiss, contralto, formerly of the Italiens, 
has been engaged at New Orleans, and will appear as 
Fides in the “ Prophete,” Leonora in ‘ Favorita,” 
and Azucena in “ Trovatore.” 





During the last week Mr. Manns (who is absent for 
a short vacation) has been replaced as conductor of 
the Crystal Palace Opera and Concert Company by 
the first violin, Mr. Wedermeyer. 





It is reported from Baden-Baden, that Miss Julia 
Schumann, daughter of the celebrated Mdme. Clara 
Schumann, is engaged to be married to Count Vit- 
torio Rudicali de Marmorito, in Turin. 





Mr. Carleton, an American publisher and himself 
a comic draughtsman of some note, issues a brief 
prospectus of a new serio-comic magazine—the Ka- 
leidoscope—which will be issued intermittently. It 
is to be profusely illustrated. 





Mr. George Perren (owing to the sudden indispo- 
sition of Mr. Vernon Rigby) undertook the part of 
Acis, for the first time, at the Princess’s Theatre on 
Wednesday last, at three hours’ notice, and in “ Love 
sounds the alarm,” obtained the only encore of the 
evening. 





Mr. Kendal, of the Haymarket company, married 
Miss Madge Robertson, on Saturday morning, at 
Manchester. The Haymarket company, to which 
they are attached, are playing in that city, and the 
bride and bridegroom appeared the same evening in 
“© As You Like It.” 





A weekly playbill-journal has been six weeks in 
existence under the title of Z'he London Entr’acte, 
and at the price ofa penny. It is made up princi- 
pally of theatrical programs and criticisms: the 
latter exhibiting a plain-spokenness and honesty rare 
among ventures of a similar kind. 





Mr. Henry Neville is to appear at the Globe, in 
Mr. Robertson's new piece ‘ Progress,” which will ve 
produced next month. Mr. Neville will also take 
the leading part in the two subsequent plays at this 
house, so that his engagement will apparently 
extend over a lengthened period. 





The partisans of Don Carlos VII. at Madrid have 
taken as their emblem the daisy (Margarita), in al- 
lusionto the name of the Princess, wife of the 
Pretender. In all the public walks, theatres, and 
places of amusement, numbers of ladies may be seen, 
it is said, wearing those flowers in their hair. 





According to a correspondent Ems is very quiet 
this season—indeed dull. The band is fair, not too 
good; and on the nights when there is no French 
operetta and no conjuror it plays rather flat musi¢ 
in the gallery of the salon, while the people sit 
facing each other in two sections ; that is the sheep 
sit thus, including the quiet families with many 





daughters, while the goats, including French ladies 
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whose husbands are in Paris, and the brothers of 
the many sisters, chink gulden or thalers in the 


adjoining room. 





Malle. Rose Hersee’s farewell performances at the 
Crystal Palace Opera, have proved very attractive. 
At the performance of “ Lucia” last week, nearly 
£100 was taken for reserved seats. On Tuesday 
last the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” with Malle. Hersee as 
Arline and Mr. George Perren as Thaddeus was a 
similar success. 





The leading amusement at Atlantic City consists 
in making crabs drunk. Bread is soaked in whisky, 
and the crabs come out in myriads to indulge. 
Those who furnish the treat find their reward in 
watching the queer antics of the crustacean inebriates, 
as soon as the fierce stimulant steals away what 
little brains they have. 





Mr. Joseph Irving, late of Drury-lane Theatre, 
has returned to London, after a successful visit to 
America. While there he had a narrow escape from 
destruction, as he was a passenger by the fatal train 
that caught fire on its journey to Canada, in which 
s0 many were burnt. At a station not far from the 
accident Mr. Irving alighted for refreshment, and the 
carriages started without him, a fortunate circum- 
stance that no doubt saved his life. 





Following the exposition of certain French 
pseudonyms which we gave last week, it may here 
be added that Mdme. Carvalho’s name is Carvailhe ; 
that Belval the singer is Gafifot; that Father 
Hyacinthe is Loyson, (meaning gosling); that 
Granier de Cassagnac has no business with the de 
Cassagnac; that Cham and Gill the caricaturists are 
Viscomte de Noé and Comte de Guines respectively ; 
and that M. Henri de Rochefort is the Comte de 
Rochefort Lugay. 





News from Rio Janeiro states that Mdme. Ristori 
had given, down to July 2, three representations, 
Medea, Maria Stuardo, and Pia, with the most 
brilliant success, the Emperor and all the Court 
being present each time. The artists of the other 
theatres came to read verses written in honour of 
the great actress, ‘‘ whose appearance,” they declared, 
“had resuscitated the dramatic art in Brazil ;” and 
during this manifestation the Emperor and the 
public remained standing and uncovered. 





A new legitimate drama will form the occasion for 
the re-opening of the Holborn Theatre next month. 
Mr. Barry Sullivan is at present busy effecting altera- 
tions and improvements in the internal construction 
ofthe house. The success of Mr. Sullivan’s summer 
season in the direction of legitimate art has, we 
confess, exceeded our anticipations, though not his 
deserts. One thing it has proved :—that there exists 
a public taste (and a remunerative public taste) for 
the classics of the stage; that the appreciation of 
good standard plays is not dead, despite all pessimists 
say to the contrary. 





A little episode occurred at the Chicago Museum 
one evening lately, which was not in the bill. The 
play was the ‘* The Streets of New York,” and as the 
curtain rolled up for the second act, Miss Josie 
Booth (Alida Bloodgood) suddenly found herself 
ascending likewise. Her long trailing dress had by 
some means become fastened about the roller, and 
was being rolled up as fast as the curtain. Miss 
Booth, the actors, and the audience, gave the alarm 
in a most emphatic manner, and fortunately the 
man at the wheel took heed in time to avert a serious 
calamity, The fair Alida was considerably unnerved 
by the accident, and nearly fainted. 

The Dean and Chapter of Exeter have resolved 
upon the alteration and complete restoration of the 
choir of Exeter Cathedral, at the cost of upwards of 
£12,000. A few years ago Mr. Gilbert Scott made a 
teport of all the works necessary to be done in the 
restoration of this cathedral. His estimate was a 
Very large one, and the work which is now to be done 
to the choir forms a part only of Mr. Scott’s plan. 
Towards the sum required the Chapter subscribes 











£3000; the Bishop of Exeter, £1000; the Dean, 
£1000; Chancellor Harington, £500; the Arch- 
deacon of Exeter, £500; the Archdeacon of Barn- 
staple £300; Canons Cook and Lee, £300 each; and 
the Bishop of Ely £100. The side aisles will be 
thrown into the choir to increase the accommodation 
at morning service. 





A ridiculous story comes across the Atlantic, con- 
cerning Mr. Charles Reade’s dramatisation of Tenny- 
son’s poem, ‘Dora.”’ At the performance of ‘ Dora” 
the other night in a Western city, when Ma ry 
Morrison made her exit to bring on her little Willie 
of four years, she was shocked to find a lubberly boy 
of at least fourteen, and as he was the only Willie 
at hand, on he must go, though he was well nigh as 
big as his mother. The Farmer Allan of the play, 
being equal to the emergency, instead of inquiring 
‘“‘ How old are you my little man ?”’ endeavoured to 
remedy the matter by saying, ‘‘ How old are you my 
strapping boy?” But he failed; for the boy, who 
was instructed to say from “ four to five,” said it in 
such a coarse, sepulchral tone as to drive the good- 
natured grandfather to exclaim, “ Forty-five! You 
look it my boy, you look it.” 

Mr. Charles Reade writes to the publishers and the 
public at large a letter in these words, which have 
been lithographed for the Galary, and figure as a 
full-page illustration of the August number of that 
magazine: ‘The publishers of the Galaxy pay me a 
liberal price for ‘Put Yourself in His Place.’ IfI 
were a mechanical inventor instead of a literary in- 
ventor, this payment would secure them the sole 
legal right. In the present iniquitous, partial, 
barbarous, and brainless state of law, it only secures 
them a clear moral right. But [hope all respectable 
publishers will respect that moral right, will put 
themselves in their place, and will forbear to reap 
where they have not sown.” Then inthelatter part 
of the magazine we have an equally characteristic 
“card,” in which Mr. Reade delivers himself as 
follows:—‘‘In reply to recent applications for his 
autograph, Mr. Charles Reade begs to say that this 
number of the Galaxy contains a fac-simile of his 
writing, such as it is, and his sentiments into the 
bargain. This being printed and on sale for one 
shilling, Mr. Reade will never again pen an autograph 
for any lady or gentleman with whom he has not 
the honour to be acquainted.” So that point is 
settled. 





Mr. Joseph Burt writes as follows to the Atheneum 
concerning the Bury Shakspeare autograph, to 
which we have alluded :—* All the autographs in 
the little Ovid are pasted upon parchment first pasted 
over the print. This was doubtless done to ensure 
them from being torn. The top portion of the paper 
on which is the signature has several remains of 
other letters upon it. Among these a long loop, as 
of ag, is very apparent. It is on this account, and 
looking at the sharp edge of the top portion of the 
paper, together with the words before and after 
the signature, that I think the part preserved to be 
the end of a letter. As to the signature itself, its 
resemblance to the autograph in the Montaigne Florio 
is very remarkable, except as to the letter W. But 
the letter W in the Bury autograph is precisely 
similar to the W used by Shakspeare in his signature 
to the lease of the Globe Theatre, and to one, if not 
to two, of those to his will. The difference between 
the Bury autograph and any known autograph of 
Shakspeare is in the neatness and small size of the 
writing in the former. But with all this neatness 
(and even beauty) the character of the hand appears 
to me precisely the same. As yet I have heard no 
valid reason against its genuineness, and I think 
there is great cause for gratulation in this very 
interesting discovery, inasmuch as it is not a simple 
signature.” Mr. Burt wonders who could have been 
the person thus to mutilate and destroy such an 
invaluable letter as this signature was once attached 
to. 





A few evenings ago, the Prince and Princess, now 
staying at Wildbad, went to the theatre, a quaint 
little structure, devoted to vaudeville, erected in a 
pretty grove, close to a stream, with a pleasant open 








space in front, half lamplit, with seats and walks for 
loungers between the acts. Their Royal Highnesses, 
with the ladies and gentlemen of the suite, occupied 
two long boxes, or galleries, one on each side of the 
pit, but raised considerably above it. They seemed 
to be good-humouredly amused by the absurdities of 
Carl Costa’s comic operetta, the ‘ Light Cavalry,” 
with its series of extravaganza songs and dances, its 
grotesque costumes—especially those of the young 
ladies, who figure as parodies of hussars. The effect 
of such a crowded company—forty in number at 
least—upon so miniature a stage is in the highest 
degree ridiculous, no doubt; while the orchestra, 
being too large for the building, shakes it consider- 
ably ; but the audience entered warmly into the fun, 
and either were not aware of the illustrious person- 
ages present, or with commendable good taste did 
not think fit to disturb them in manifestations of 
any kind, even to the extent of staring. The Prin- 
cess stayed until the end of the performances, 
which are, in that early rising and early resting 
neighbourhood, over by nine o'clock, 





On Monday night the Oxford Music-hall was 
re-opened, under the management of Messrs. Syers 
and Tayler. Since the destruction of the interior of 
the hall by fire, it has been rebuilt, and very taste- 
fully decorated. The new hall resembles the old in 
almost every particular. The saloon at the north 
side has been furnished with exquisite taste. Tho 
program for the opening night was well chosen, and 
the applause of a large audience allowed the new 
proprietary to congratulate themselves upon having 
achieved a success. The National Anthem was sung 
by the entire company, after which, in response to 
an unanimous call, the managers appeared and 
addressed the audience, promising an entertainment 
nightly, second to none in the metropolis. The 
pitce de résistance during the week has been a can- 
tata, written expressly for this house by Mr. Albert 
Grey, entitled the “ Apple of Discord,” in which 
were introduced Juno, Minerva, Venus, Mercury, and 
Paris. The music which is adapted, is well sung, 
and the cantata loudly applauded. Among the best 
expositors of a varied program must be mentioned 
the musical clowns, Mr. Forrest and his sons, two 
wonderful imps of mischief and versatility. Their 
performance is exceedingly clever. The hall has 
been crowded every evening. 





When the Court of Chancery and the Chelsea 
schoolmasters have disendowed the Captive Balloon, 
they will still have left it one useful memory :—that 
of having carried up “an old woman, old woman, 
old woman, so high,” like the exterminator of 
celestial spiders in the nursery rhyme. An old 
body named Mrs. Hogg, a pauper in St. Georgo’s 
Workhouse, Chelsea, attained the age of 100 years. 
On being previously asked how she would like to 
celebrate that event, she replied, ‘Send me upin 
the great balloon, that I may admire the world I have 
lived 100 years upon. Her wish was transmitted to 
M. Godard, who kindly made every arrangement 
conducive to her comfort. The weather on the 3rd 
(her birthday) was unpropitious, but the ascent was 
made on Thursday the 5th, the day being calm. 
The full extent of the rope, 2000 feet, was reached, 
at which altitude the old lady was provided with wine 
and biscuits, and presented with a medal to com- 
memorate the event. She was accompanied by the 
medical officers of the parish, the matron and a 
party of ladies. It is consolatory to know that 
the old lady fully appreciated the objected view of 
a world with which she has enjoyed so long an 
acquaintance. Though Chelsea schoolmasters may 
tremble at the thought of a stalwart old lady of 100 
years old balancing 2000 feet above their heads, we 
maintain M. Yon has not lived and laboured in 
vain. 





The application of music to bridge-making—not 
violin bridges but architectural structures of iron— 
is not an idea which occurs to the ordinary mind, 
Mr. W. Airy, however, a son of the astronomer 
royal, has enlisted music into the service of engi- 
neering. In constructing iron bridges, roofs, 


girders, and the like, where heavy parts are held 
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together by lighter bars or tie-rods, a great difficulty 
is encountered in arriving at the strains to which 
these rods are exposed; this applies especially to 
suspension bridges, in which a weight upon any 
part of the roadway alters, more or less, every sus- 
pending rod in the span. The tensions may be cal- 
culated, but the mathematics is complicated, and 
the figuring laborious. Mr. Airy proposes to deter 
mine them by the aid of musical sounds, and he has 
lately exhibited in engineering circles a model 
showing with great success the application of his 
ingenious method, It is well known that two wires 
of a similar material, thickness, and length, will, if 
stretched by equal weights, and put in vibration, 
emit the same musical note. Mr. Airy, therefore, 
takes a length of the same wire as that employed for 
the ties of his model, he hangs it from a pin, and 
attaches a scale-pan to its lower end. By means of 
a moveable bridge he cuts off a portion equal in 
length to the tie he is testing. Then he twangs both 
tie and monochord, and loads the scale-pan till the 
sound given out by both are identical, when the 
weight in the pan is equal to that by which the tie 
is strained, In this way the tension in every bar in 
his model can be determined in an hour or two. 





On Saturday morning, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, the funeral of the late Bishop of Salisbury 
took place in Salisbury Cathedral, The whole of 
the tradesmen of the city closed their shops during 
the ceremony. The procession, which was very long, 
was formed about midday in the cloisters. It con- 
sisted of the mayor and his chaplain, the ex-mayor, 
aldermen, and members of the town council in their 
robes, the diocesan clergy in surplices three abreast, 
the bishops, examining chaplains, the Bishop of 
Rochester and Dr. Deane (chancellor of the diocese), 
the Rey. G. L. Nash carrying the pastoral staff. At 
the western entrance to the cathedral the procession 
was met and headed by the choir, priest, vicars, 
prebendaries, the sub-dean, Archdeacons Stanton, 
Huxtable, Hony, and Sanctuary, the Rev. Canons, 
Fisher and Gordon, and the very Rev. the Dean; 
and as the whole moved down the nave, **I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,” &¢., was sung to Croft’s 
music, as well as “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” with solemn effect. The coffin, which was 
covered with a violet coloured pall, with white border 
and a cross down the centre, having been placed on 
trestles, and the crozier laid upon it, the service was 
proceeded with, the Rev. Prebendary Fraser reading 
the lesson, after which the choir sang the anthem, 
‘*Happy and blest are they who have endured,” 
Mendelssohn. At the grave, which was in the 
cloister green, the scene was impressive in the 
extreme, and the most profound silence prevailed 
whilst the sublime Burial Service was gone through. 
At the words used in committing the body to the 
earth, bouquets of flowers were thrown upon the 
coflin by some of the younger members of the family. 
When the service was concluded, the appropriate 
hymn, ‘‘The foe behind, the deep before,” was 
sung, and as the sorrowful procession were casting 
a last look into the grave on leaving the cloisters the 
‘*Dead March "’ was played upon the organ. There 
was a vast number of spectators, both in the cathe- 
dral as well as in the cloisters; and by the side of 
the grave, seated in a Bath chair, was the venerable 
mother of the deceased Bishop, whose presence pro- 
duced a very touching effect. 





A visit paid by the Empress of Russia to the tomb 
of 8. Sergius, at Moscow, has been the subject of 
much rejoicing, musical and otherwise. On Wed- 
nesday evening the tolling of the great bell of the 
Troika Monastery announced the Sovereign's arrival 
at this, the holiest of all the ‘* Laures” of Russia, 
His Eminence the Metropolitan Innocent, attended 
by Archimandrites and Archpriests, advanced to 





the Trinity Cathedral, preceded by a long procession 
of monks, in gorgeous habiliments, singing the 
versicle, ‘* Glory to God this day.” On entering the 
cathedral, a ‘“ Te Deum” was chanted in honour 
of the patron saint, Sergius, to whom prayers were 
afterwards addressed for the prosperity of the 
Emperor, the Empress, and all members of ‘the 
reigning family. Her Majesty and her two children 
prostrated themselves on the floor before the 
images of the Holy Trinity and the Holy Virgin, 
bowed their heads before the relics of S. Sergius, 
and, taking into their hands the sacred images 
presented by the Metropolitan (who walked in front 
bearing the cross), directed their steps, first, to- 
wards the cell once inhabited by the saint in whose 
honour the pilgrimage was made; next, to the 
chapel dedicated to §S. Nikon the Blessed; and 
then to the shrine of Philaret the Just, in which 
repose the mortal remains of Philaret, the last 
Metropolitan of Moscow. While the Requiem was 
being chanted by the vicar of the “ Laure” the 
Empress bowed in deep humility before the tomb 
of the dead Pontiff, and then, having paid a short 
visit to the Church of St. Micheus, retired to the 
apartments of Monsignor Innocent ; while the kind- 
hearted young Grand Duchess left her mother in order 
to go the round of the hospitals for old indigent 
women, the orphans’ asylum, and other charitable 
schools and institutions which depend upon the vast 
Troika monastery. 








GREAT SINGERS AND THE OPERA. 

The history of the opera is the history of the life 
and doings of great singers. No matter how great 
the composer, his opera is never niched into its 
place on the réle of dramatic art until the great 
vocalist has passed the imprimatur upon it. Beet- 
hoven wrote the Fidelio, and although the general 
consent of the musical world admitted its great 
merits, it had no overwhelming tide of success until 
the Schroeder Devrient gave outward form to the 
profound conception of the loving wife as portrayed 
by the bachelor Dutchman—for the Dutch have really 
the right to claim Louis van Beethoven as of their 
land and generation. 

On the first introduction of the Italian opera in 
this country, we find it was the singers that made 
the composer. Their reputation were made by the 
‘‘person of singular merit,” “the woman of a very 
fine presence,” “the genteel actress,” the vocalist 
great ‘‘in the part of the heroically tender; ” and 
but little was done without the talents of Fran- 
cesca Margarita, Maria Margarita, Mrs. Tofts the 
Baroness, and Nicolini. In the great war between 
Handel and the nobility, so long as the fashionable 
world took delight in quarrelling over the merits of 
Cuzzoni and Faustina, and the house was packed by 
their partisans, Handel suffered no wrong; so long 
as he secured the world renowned Senesino, Strada 
and Frasi, he maintained his supremacy, and dis- 
tanced all rivals. But when the nobility engaged 
Farinelli, and seduced Senesino into open rebellion 
against his old patron, the London world rushed 
en masse to Porpora, Pescetti, and Veracini, and left 
the old giant, although writing his greatest operas, 
and his musical staff perished from inattention and 
inanition. Three vocalists singing the poorest stuff 
imaginable, beat out of the musical world the great- 
est opera composer that had ever lived, the only 
composer of the epoch whose dramatic com- 
positions still manifest strength and vitality. 
After Handel’s retirement the whole of opera 
depended upon vocal art and its possessors; 
the records of the seasons are the records of the 
triumphs of the Gabrielli, Cecilia Davis, Mingotti, 
Manzoli Pacchierotti, and a brilliant catalogue 
of great singers, until we come down to the days 
of Mara, Catalani, Billington, and the favourites of 





meet her Majesty and her young son and daughter. 


A long array of monks, and a vast crowd of curious | the high gifts of Miss Brent, Miss Young, Mrs. Clive, 


spectators, drawn together from Moscow and other and Mrs. Cibber, that employed the genius of our na- 


places, followed close at the heels of Monsignor 
Innocent, in hopes of witnessing the ceremony. 
After having kissed the cross and received the holy 


water offered them by the Metropolitan, her Majesty | and singer. 
and their Imperial Highnesses walked forward to! Bishop wrote to display the talents of Miss Ste- 


our grandfathers. With our early native opera it was 


tive composers; and there is scarcely a popular opera 
or melodrama to be mentioned, that did not owe its 
existence to the peculiarity of some popular actress 
In the last generation Sir Henry 





phens, Miss M. Tree, Mdme. Vestris, and those 
daring pioneers, Miss Paton and Miss Inverarity, 
We have had a great ensample of the power of the 
vocalist over the composer in the life and doings of 
Meyerbeer, one who, all the days of his life, was in 
the hands of his singers, creating his operas with 
the sole view of displaying their specialities, and 
declining to risk any new work, unless he had first 
secured the talent he required. The day is perhaps 
gone by for the operas of a construction adopted by 
Bellini and Donizetti, when the presence of four of 
the greatest singers in the world was amply sufii- 
cient to interest and delight musical Europe, 
although the dramatic outlay was of a description 
the most meagre. Bellini and Donizetti simply did 
what Rossini had done before, but then they had at 
command talents that could not be transcended, 
whilst Rossini, for many years, was contending with 
vocalists of small ability, and had to create his 
singers. 

There have been times when the fascination of ong 
great singer has been so irresistible as to carry on 
the war of speculation with success; and the presence 
of Jenny Lind at the Haymarket was attraction 
powerful enough to counterbalance the superb 
troupe at Covent Garden. Sontag proved a host 
in herself; and one great vocalist in his right 
place and time has carried the town. The nobility 
of this country have their own peculiar notions,—and 
are swayed by feelings to which the outer world are 
unfamiliar; they fix upon this singer and this 
composer, and choose to extend their patronage in 
this or that direction, and no more need or can be 
said. The singer is one of them, the composer is a 
pet of theirs, and whatever is written and sung is 
right. So it has been, and so it ever will be in the 
higher circles; but there is now an outer amateur 
world of a number and strength sufficient to puta 
mark upon both singer and composer. In these 
days the pet of the public has an equal chance of 
becoming illustrious and féted on all sides, but the 
chances of this sort of pet as to gaining a position in 
the inner circle are very precarious, sometimes 
remote, occasionally nil. Our nobility patronise, 
they will bear and forbear—but when they say no, 
the fiat is irrevocable, and the case hopeless. The 
singer is in the position of Dr. Fell: they give 
on sign, offer no reason, but “I do not like 
thee.” 


The large planned operas of the present day are 
not so altogether dependent upon the talents of the 
rarely-endowed vocalist ; still no opera can become 
popular without having a réle for a great vocalist, if 
not for four or five; and it is hopeless to expect the 
smiles of fortune without the crown of the highest 
yocal ability. Richard Wagner may go on defying or 
destroying the vocalist, but he is in truth only 
throwing his great learning, practised power, and 
acute perception, to the four winds. Art in opera 
cannot exist without art in song; and no European 
audience will show any favour to the composer who 
may endeavour to set up such a state of things as 
the orchestra rampant over the voices. Court 
patronage no doubt has its influence, but it has also 
its limit; and the exertions of our own George the 
Second were rendered useless when opposed to the 
confederacy of the nobles. The king could not keep 
up Handel and his opera. Nor can the Monarch of 
Munich do more for Wagner than he has, In the 
Court Theatre at Munich, Wagner is a musical 
giant ; in all other places he is a whimsicality, an 
enthusiast, wanting the necessary ballast of common 
sense. What might be the issue of putting him 
under lock and key, as the Italian manager did in 
the case of Rossini, we know not: he might compose 
an opera which the world would listen to with 
pleasure, or he might remain a prisoner for life. 
We fully believe it is in his own power to achieve the 
one, or become the other. Wagner maintains, it is 
not the legitimate province of the dramatic composer 
to write specially for any particular vocalist. All 
composers before him have acted on the contrary 
principle, and the public will admit of no other. 
Nor does this involve the command of one singer of 
high ability; stars are of differing glory, each has 
its own brilliancy, although one may be of great 





magnitude. It is rare that two stars are to be found 
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on the musical horizon of the same size and equal 
light, and perhaps there never was such a case. 
Shorn of the effulgence of the star, the sun of the 
composer emits but a pale glimmer, and in this 
respect the musical heavens bear no analogy with 
the glories of the blue vault hanging over us. 
Celestial field days are all the more interesting and 
amazing from the aggregation of meteors, the 
appearance of two or more comets, the conjunction 
and apposition of the greater lights; but it is other- 
wise in the musical sphere. The blazing up at one 
time and in one place of too many luminous and 
honourable orbs proves obstrusive, if not dangerous, 
and it is difficult to prevent a conflagration. Too 
continued a deluge of light and caloric terminates in 
catastrophe—the elements melt with the fervent 
heat. The opera cannot move on without stars, and 
these must move as become members of a brilliant 
planetary family. Each must be found cheering and 
illumining the world in which it has its place and 
being, and we cannot but deprecate the nomades 
who, when they please, take the liberty of extending 
their fiery tails, or breaking their recognised circle, 
run into luminous sheets, portending a state of 
general incandescence. It is possible to be blinded 
by too much splendour. 








IS HUMOUR MORIBUND? 

A daily contemporary, who varies his comments 
upon current events with articles having an abstract 
bearing, has found occasion this week to enter his 
belief that ‘“‘ humour seems to be rapidly passing 
into the domain of disused and decaying faculties.” 
Differentiating between true humour and the 
fooling of burlesques and comic songs, he goes on to 
say, ‘One of the reasons why we have so little 
humour in the present day is because we have so 
much ‘ mugging,’ to speak in actors’ slang. Grinning 
through a horse-collar is very poor comedy, and 
grimacing is not always fun. The outrageous word- 
twisting of the burlesque writers has almost extin- 
guished that finer and deeper sense of drollery which 
consists in ideas rather than in sounds.’’ And the 
Daily News—the contemporary to whom we allude 
—traces a general decline of humour to the long 
prevalence of a taste for burlesques. ‘ Long 
persistence in them,” he says, “‘is sure to deaden 
the national perception of genuine comedy; and it 
has already gone far towards bringing about that 
very undesirable state of things in England, If we 
look to the stage, we find that most of the really 
good comic actors—the men who have a despotic 
power over our laughter, and whose pleasant oddity, 
in spite of all its hyperbole of manner, has a certain 
natural truth and propriety as its ultimate reason— 
belong to the generation that is passing away. How 
many others belonged to the generation that is 
actually gone let the memory of the playgoer of forty 
testify. Among the rising actors of to-day there are 
but few who promise to become in the future what 
Liston and Keeley, Harley and Wright, were in the 
past; or Buckstone, Compton, and Charles Mathews 
are in the present. Mr. Robson, a humorist of a 
very high order, might be living and acting still, but 
he would be past middle age; and, excepting to 
some extent in Mr, Toole, he has left no successors.” 
The writer includes the women of the stage in the 
same empty category. The young lady-players of 
1869 are * either elegant but rather insipid imperso- 
nators of drawing-room nonentities, or saucy bur- 
lesque singers and dancers, with an unlimited power 
of face, and an audacious rattle of tongue, and an 
ambition that goes no bigher than the assumption 
of boys’ parts, and the wearing of a gorgeous but 
not very modest costume.” And of burlesques, 
he adds, “ we say nothing against them per se ; but 
the excessive prevalence of the music-hall element 
is just now out-noising and out-glaring all the more 
thoughtful forms of comic art.” 

Now while conceding in some measure our con- 
temporary’s conclusions, we must take exception to 
the grounds on which he founds them. There is 
perhaps a temporary dearth of first-class humorists 
—productive and executant, dramatists and actors: 
or at least they have been thicker on the ground in 
former times than now, Even the Daily News does 








not make a very strong point of this. ‘ Among the 
rising actors,” he says, “there are but few who 
promise to become what Liston and Keeley, Harley 
and Wright were in the past.” Well, if there are 
few to supply the place of four, we are not worse off 
than in the old time. But suppose we say there is 
none now who will become what Liston, Keeley, 
Harley and Wright were of old. What then? It 
does not prove that burlesques have produced 
the scarcity. Rather should we read the sign 
conversely, and say the dearth of good come- 
dians has caused the growth of burlesques; 
burlesques being the inferior ware adopted to the 
brains of executants who are under the comedy 
standard. The fact is burlesques are not nearly so 
bad as they are painted; nor are they responsible for 
all the sins laid to their charge. It is the fashion of 
some censors to write as though the burlesque-factors 
were a horde—a swarm of Goths who occupied all 
the temples of humour, decimated the true writers, 
and drove them from the field by sheer force of 
numbers. But what is the fact? The burlesque- 
writers are four in number: Messrs. Byron, Brough, 
Burnand and Gilbert; and of these the first is a 
comedy-author who has won his spurs in the higher 
department of art—apart from puns and parodies ; 
and the second has made his entry into comedy 
under circumstances which prove him strong in the 
possession of humour. And that humour is an in- 
heritance of the;Brough family—wit not merely of 
verbal distortion but of antithesis, anticlimax, sur- 
prise, all that goes to make up humour—take in 
evidence a bit of the “ Masaniello” burlesque, the 
portion which in 1857 was applicable to the despotism 
of Bomba, The situation is this: Selva the head of 
the police, has captured some itinerant musicians, 
and is making capital out of a succession of mares’ 
nests. 
MosIcran. What have we done ? 
Sexva (writing in note-book), ‘The villains dared protest 
’Gainst the legality of their arrest.” 
Don’t criminate yourselves. 
We were but singing 
In hopes, since times are hard, to raise a 
shilling. 
SELVA (writing). “ The rebels, by their ringleaders’ admission, 
Disturbed the peace to better their condition.” 
Secure their papers, 
(The police seize some MS. music.) 
This will hang them soon. 
2np Musician, It won’t convict me ; I was out of tune. 
(The lst Musician tries to explain to 
Sgeiva the harmlessness of the MS. 
Setva keeps taking notes.) 
A mere concerted piece— 
* One of the faction 
Confessed to a concerted plan of action,” 
Beginning upon C— 
“ The agitation 
Commencing with the sea-coast population.” 
Then running from the Major— 
“With perversion 
Of the militia, leading to desertion.” 
We strike three flats— 


MusIcran. 


lst Musician. 
Sgiva (writing). 


ist MusIcIan, 
SELVA. 


lst MUSICIAN, 
SELVA, 


ist Musician. 


SELVA. “ Armed violence they bring 
Against myself, the Viceroy, and the King.” 
* * * * * 
Sgiva. There’s some one cracking nuts! Secure 
the slave, 
(A small boy is arrested.) 
Make no resistance ruffian: hold him tight. 
(writes) “A flendish plot has just been brought to light, 
Its object being to bombard the town 
By small shells, thrown in quick succession 
down, 
And in the army cause dismay infernal 
By boldly smashing every Spanish kernel.” 
Somebody’s smoking! Find him out my men, 
PoLIcEMAN. Please sir, it’s Mount Vesuvius, 
SELVA. What, again ? 
Follow me lads—all minor business scorn- 
ing— 
To give that mountain— 
ALPH, What? 
Suuva. 


A second warning ! 


The equivoque of the foregoing is of the wittiest 
kind. It is the wit of idea, as distinct from mere 
verb. contortion; and it fulfils one of the con- 
ditions of humour—namely satire, inasmuch as it 
ridicules the got-up conspiracies of agents provoca- 
teurs, and the whole system of police espionage, It 
is true that this burlesque was brought out twelve 
years ago, and that its chief exponent was Robson, 
whereas the Daily News complains that we have no 
more Robsons, and (by implication) that burlesques 








are no longer what they were, That is no doubt 


_—_ 


true. They have become mere leg-pieces, and need 
have no wit or sparkle whatever ; at all events, when 
they have wit, it is superfluous and subsidiary to 
the leg business and its concomitants: showy 
dresses, showy scenery, and the massing of girls on 
the stage. But this, we hold, is a passing malady, 
not chronic. That “ humour is passing into the 
domain of decaying faculties” we contest, Even if 
the stage is not strong in it to-day, it will be to, 
morrow. Intellectual brilliancy has its ebb and 
flow, in ages as in individuals. A man cannot be 
always sparkling with wit and genius, nor can a 
period. The brilliant man is occasionally low- 
spirited, even stupid; but it does not therefore 
follow that he is going to die or is becoming fatuous, 
It seems idle in our contemporary to ery out that 
we have no young Dickens or immature Thackeray, 
seeing that Dickens still lives, and Thackeray was 
writing the other day. We say, wait and see. In- 
tellectual periods must be reckoned rather by the 
fifty years than by the five; when we quote past 
intellectual periods we compute them almost by 
centuries, for if we limited the computation 
to ranges of six or eight years we should find 
all periods comparatively barren. ‘ Where 
shall we find another Thackeray, Sydney 
Smith, or Douglas Jerrold?” cries the Daily 
News. Well, but Thackeray at his best was divided 
by an ample chronological stretch from Sydney 
Smith at his best. Yet our contemporary is 
impatient because Thackerays and Sydney Smiths do 
not flourish abundantly all between January and 
August in eighteen hundred and sixty nine. We 
answer, wait before you decide. The world of art is 
not like Dr. Blimber’s academy, where a peculiar 
system produced * intellectual asparagus at Christ- 
mas and mental green peas all the year round.” 
We must allow for times and seasons, But some 
people ery out because in the days of dahlias the 
roses are dead, and violets cannot be got to bloom 
with chrysanthemums. They have departed for ever 
say they; the earth will never produce them any 
more. We reply that it is unreasonable to require 
the earth to verify its productiveness by keeping up 
an enormous and everlasting supply day and night, 
at all times and seasons, and without intermission, 





THE DUNMOW FLITCH. 








Mr. E. T. Smith is responsible for setting the 
loyal county of Essex in a state of perturbation; 
for having sowed the seeds of anxiety in places where 
all heretofore was peace ; and for having introduced 
rival opinions and discussions and gloomy forebodings 
and all the other ills that ensue in the breaking of 
the moral peace of the lieges, Mr. EB, T. Smith 
fixed his speculative eye upon a pleasant little tra, 
dition, a bit of romance. He has a speculative eye 
for things of this sort, has Mr. E. T. Smith; hermits, 
and tournaments, and such legacies of romantio 
history. He has not treated us with any of the 
repolished ‘ properties” of the lumber-room of 
history lately ; but he has had in his mind a pretty 
revivification of that antique custom, the presentation 
of the Dunmow flitch of bacon, Is there any who 
has not heard of the presentation of the Dunmow 
flitch ? There may be one or two who do not know 
the attendant particulars of the ceremony; therefore 
for the benefit of Scotchmen and other foreigners, 
let us state that the flitch of bacon is given—oy 
rather was given—as a slight testimonial of marital 
resignation. Married couples may present them, 
selves at Dunmow Priory, and on taking oath that 
they have passed a year and a day (not twenty-five 
years, as some rash people imagine; for who then 
could possibly get the flitch ?), without once repent- 
ing of the wedding bond, and without having 
‘ offended each other in deed or word," or violated 
the tie in any way, they are entitled to ‘‘a gammon 
of bacon.” The custom, it is understood, was insti. 


tuted in the reign of Henry LII., by Robert Lord 
Fitzwalter, and three flitches used to be given 
annually away, The ceremony was as imposing as 
the oath was stern, You knelt ‘‘ humbly” on the 
two hard and pointed stones before “ the prior, the 
convent, and the whole town,” and you took oath 





solemaly (the solemnity being heightened by the 
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rhyme) of loyalty and unexceptional good humour 
in matters matrimonial. Took oath that you never 
once 

Since the parish clerke saide Amen 

Wished yourselfes unmarried agen, 

Or in a twelvemonth time and a day 

Repented not in thought any maner of way, 

But continued true and just in desire 

As when you joined hands in holy quire. 
The couple who could go through such an ordeal 
and quail not, were entitled “with love and good 
leave,” to bear away the bacon, with the slightly 
hazy remark— 

For this is our custom in Dunmow well known, 
Tho’ the pastime be ours, the bacon’s our own. 

The force of “tho’”’ is slightly Gampish, but the 
sentiment is unexceptionable. There was much 
attendant singing and procession-walking in the 
ceremony; and the candidates were carried triumph- 
antly on men’s shoulders, and * shouting’? was 
stipulated for, as though that would not come of 
itself. Altoyvether the custom was full of that noisi- 
ness and nonsense which seemed so natural to 
similar ceremonies in old days, and which so little 
consort with modern notions ef dignity and utility. 
For fourteen years the Dunmow Flitch has fallen 
into abeyance; the last claimants being our friend 
the Chevalier de Chatelain et sa Chatelaine, as he is 
wont to term Madame. It was a characteristic trait 
of the Chevalier’s lealty to England that he should 
‘go in” for a British custom which is the direct 
antithesis to that other British custom in association 
with Smithfield and a halter. And we hope that 
the report of the Chevalier’s gaining of the Flitch in 
1855 had a salutary effect upon his countrymen, 
and taught them that we reward marital fidelity in 
this eccentric land, as well as punish uxorial faulti- 
ness. In 1860 an attempt was made to give away 
the three flitches, again under the auspices of Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, who had presided in ’55. But 
all England only furnished one couple who cared to 
assert their unrepentance for the first 366 days of 
married life; so the ceremony was not undergone. 
From that time to the present no essay has been 
made to renew it; but this year Mr. Kk, T. Smith 
steps forward and proposes a grand scene of revelry 
and frolic in connection with the presentation of the 
flitch. Mr. E. T. Smith proposes some unnamed 
M.P. as the judge of the eligibility of couples; 
and he fills up “ the diversions” with theatrical 
performances, bicycle races, and other amuse- 
ments of a lively character. Why bicycles, we 
do not exactly know; perhaps Mr. Smith thinks it 
appropriate that happy pairs who have taken each 
other ‘' for weal,” should celebrate the recollection 
on two: anyhow there are the velocipedes. Now all 
this preparation for a revelry which is to come off 
on Monday, has dreadfully disturbed the quiet Dun- 
mowers. They do not like the notion of the old 
usage being turned to gawdy account. They say 
that Mr. E. T. Smith's program will turn out a mere 
burlesque ; that the horse-collar business is out of 
the spirit of the tradition ; that it will besides coun- 
tenance a lot of vulgar licence, and upset their 
respectability. The vicar of Dunmow objects, so 
do the churchwardens, so do the better class of the 
inhabitants, though of course the lower orders look 
forward to a jollification. For ourselves we can 
sympathise with the opposing faction, especially as 
the proceedings have been undertaken without their 
concurrence. In the first place, the flitch of bacon 
was not given by any self-constituted pig-possessor, 
but by the Prior of Dunmow. It was not the mere 
value of the meat, but the hands from which it came, 
that lent the offering significance. And for a 
theatrical manager to go down to Dunmow and offer 
about eleemosynary pounds of bacon, is to turn a 
quaint old usage into a very ordinary piece of non- 
sense. When we think of the riff-raff which will 
inevitably be drawn to the scene of such junketing, 
wo do not wonder at quiet, respectable, sleepy- 
headed Dunmow protesting against the vulgarising 
of her old and picturesque custom. 





ENUNCIATION ON THE STAGE, 





A “ British accent” is usually considered a dis- 
qualification in America as something abuormal ; 





thus when our Minister has made speeches, he has 
been described as speaking with ‘‘ a British accent,” 
as though true English were something totally apart 
from the tongue spoken by Englishmen. But there 
are authorities even in America who admit that the 
ideal English is not the American peculiarity of in- 
flexion. The Boston Advertiser makes the admission 
in the following terms :—‘‘ The advent of the English 
burlesque troupes in America, although the matter 
of their performances has been mercilessly criticised 
of late, appears not to have been an unmitigated evil 
after all, as the manner in which their leading 
representatives speak the English language is said 
to be well worth the attention of American women. 
Mr. Richard Grant White, who is generally regarded 
as an authority on such matters, finds almost a suffi- 
cient excuse for attending the performances of the 
Lydia Thompson troupe, in the pleasure which may 
be gained from listening to the beauty of voice and 
correctness of elocution exhibited by Miss Thompson 
and Miss Markham, and in regard to which he 
expresses himeelf in terms of the highest admiration. 
As the method of enunciation and purity of tone 
which is noticed in these ladies are as common 
among well-educated English women as they are 
rare in this country, it is suggested that it would be 
well to induce a few thousand English teachers to 
come here and instruct American girls how to 
speak with distinctness, and without whining 
or drawling.” . 

It may be well to assure our Boston friend, how- 
ever, and the other admirers of Englishwomen 
abroad, that the language spoken by our actresses 
upon the stage is not, so far as enunciation, inflection, 
intonation, and all the other qualities go which make 
vocal peculiarity —the same as the language 
spoken in our drawing-rooms. It is quite different. 
Our actors are as a rule natural, and the tones used 
by men upon the stage are much the same 
as one hears in the streets and in houses. But 
the women speak with a thoroughly artificial 
inflection. Where it was originally acquired is a 
mystery, but it is traditional; they learn it from 
each other, and all imitate each other instead of 
taking their types from real life. There are excep- 
tions, of course, like Miss Herbert and the late Miss 
Kate Terry, whose tone on the stage is the tone of 
ladies anywhere and everywhere. But these excep- 
tions are rare; the rest speak with one particular 
manner, which is heard nowhere but on the stage. 
From the simplest sentence to the most impassioned 
utterance the tones employed by an actress are 
utterly distinct, both from the tones employed by 
women in society, and from those used by women of 
the humbler classes. The ordinary actress is as far 
from realizing the voice of a vulgar woman as that 
of a gentlewoman; in both characters she speaks 
her own language—that is to say, her own inflection. 
With only the aid of ink and paper, it is impossible 
to indicate the difference in the sound of a simple 
phrase like ‘How do you do, Charles? I am glad 
to see you,” as it is spoken by a lady in real life, 
and the same as spoken by a lady in comedy; but 
any reader with a quick ear may take notice the 
next time he goes to the theatre, and satisfy himself. 
He will find it thoroughly artificial—not artificial 
merely as a phrase obviously got off by heart and 
betraying the circumstance in its tone, but artificial 
in a special actorial way. We have often wondered 
where our actresses get their accent from, and why 
they all seem to take their tonal lessons from each 
other, instead of taking them from prototypes in the 
outer world. It cannot be that women are less 
assimilative than men, for the fact that they imitate 
each other proves that actresses are assimilative. It 
is that they go to the wrong models, and that while 
male players are content to speak exactly as the 
character being played would naturally speak under 
the circumstances, female players give the part a 
lingual polish and rotundity, a swell and balance and 
a climactic effect such as they may think would im- 
prove woman if she useditin ordinary talk, but such as 
they must know she never does use off the stage. 
We do not say that the intonation of women before 
the footlights—the language as given by Miss 
Thompson, Miss Markham, and the rest of that 
category, is not pretty enough in its way. It is 


liquid and musical; it is free from provincialism ; 
it has a certain candid, open, pleasant suggestive. 
ness about it: it is at the very opposite pole to what 
is termed a sullen tone. This and much more 
is to be said in its favour. As Mr. Richard 
Grant White says, there is both beauty of voice 
in it, and (a certain) correctness of elocution, 
This we concede. Rut when Mr. Grant White, 
or the Boston Advertiser, goes on to say that 
the same method of enunciation is common among 
well-educated Englishwomen, we join issue. It is 
not only uncommon but it is unfound in well- 
educated English women off the stage. It would be 
as unusual to hear an ordinary English lady use the 
enunciation and inflection of Miss Lydia Thomyson, 
(or of any of those whom Miss Thompson represents, 
as it would be to hear her employ the “ whining and 
drawling” mannerism, which the writer complains 
of in American girls. 





THE STREET MUSIC NUISANCE. 





A correspondent writes to a daily newspaper as 
follows :—At a meeting of the Vestry of St. Anne 
Westminster, held last Thursday evening, it was 
unanimously resolved ‘“ That the clerk be instructed 
to write to Colonel Henderson and call his attention 
to the great and increasing nuisance of street 
musicians, and urge upon him (Colonel Henderson) 
the great necessity for something to be done to put 
a stop to all street music after the hour of ten p.m.” 
May I earnestly solicit your valuable aid in putting a 
restriction upon what has become an intolerable and 
insupportable nuisance. In many localities it is 
perfectly useless to attempt to get any rest till after 
midnight. I would also plead on behalf of the men 
and boys employed in this profession. I know for 
a fact that these poor fellows are started off soon 
after six o'clock in the morning, and not allowed to 
return till after twelve at night. They are thus 
‘employed for eighteen hours a day, either grinding 
organs or blowing trumpets, besides walking many 
miles, not for their own profit but for the aggrandise- 
ment of the men who induce these poor fellows to 
come over to this country upon false repre- 
sentations. 





Our Music Hatus.—The ‘“ music-hall”—to use 
the cant of the day—is the “great fact’ of the 
present generation of pleasure-seekers. ‘Till the 
Exhibition of 1851, the music-hall, as we kuow it 
now, was unknown in London. There were sing- 
songs held in the back parlours of sporting taverns ; 
there was ‘‘ Evans's,” where ladies were not admitted 
at that time,—for most cogent reasons, and where 
the literary and artistic notabilities of London really 
used to congregate. If my memory does not deceive 
mo, the Canterbury Hall must have been opened 
about the period of the ‘‘ World’s Fair,” and this 
hall is unquestionably the parent and progenitor of 
the race of music-halls. From what I can learn I 
should say that the music-hall, as at present con- 
stituted, supplied a real popular want. At any of 
these establishments you can drop in for as short or 
as long atime as you like. The payment of a shil- 
ling or sixpence, or in some cases of even a less 
amount, renders you free of the place from about 
eight to twelve; you can drink as much as you 
please, provided you do not get offensively intoxi- 
cated; but you are not compelled to drink anything. 
You can smoke all through the performance; you 
can witness a variety of exhibitions, none of which 
require a very great amount of intellectual ex- 
ertion to appreciate, and all of which serve to 
fill up the time indifferently well. There is 
but little difference in the outward aspect and 
decorations of these establishments. Leaving 
the Alhambra out of the question,—an _institu- 
tion which both for good or bad can hardly be 
classed with the ordinary café-chantant of London, 
—our music-halls are all of one pattern. A long 
room filled with tables, a gallery running round it, 
and a stage at one end, complete the ‘locus in quo” 
of these establishments. The galleries and the 
benches round the stage are generally reserved for 
the aristocratic customers who do not mind paying 
a shilling for the right of entry. The body of the 
hall is the “habitat ’ of the general public. Shop- 
boys and clerks represent the ‘jeunesse dorée” of 
the opera stalls; artisans with their families make 
up the major part of the audience. Of course, the 
social-evil element is not wanting. There are 
Incognitas in Islington, and Anonymas in Camber- 
well; and the George Barnwells of the period meet 
their Lucys at the music-halls of the suburbs.—St. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, {stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM. 
-— BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 33.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





and other 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Mouthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. I., Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great | 


Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; 

Tales. Translated from the German. With’ Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8S. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. 
Each 13s, 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On PrespytTertanism and Irvinatsm. 
Vol If. On Avasaptism, the InpEPENDENTs, and the QuAKBRS, 
Vol. ILL. On Meruopism and SwepENBORGIANS. 
Each 8s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 


be the Sequel to ‘‘Tuz Bistx AND 117s INTERPRETERS.” 
8s. 6d. 


; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 


W. J. frons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 3s. 6d. ; by 


post, 3s. 9d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
oan a of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 7s.; by 


8. e 
ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


and other 








WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 48. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

TaAPLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 


INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to Scri and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 

of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 

Diamond Mines. Also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred 

Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. 
By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 2 vols. 


HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
: From Published and Original sources. By F. WY NFORD 
HAWKINS. 2 vols. 


OME and VENICE in 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 











1866-1867. 


1 vol., 8vo. 


HE NIGHT-SIDE OF LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 1 vol. 
IMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘‘Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 Vols. 


WICE REFUSED: a Novel. 


CHARLES E. STIRLING. 2 Vols. 
MHE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 
a Novel. By J. M. CAPES, M.A. 3 vols. 


EVERMORE ; or, Burnt Butterflies: 
a Novel, By JOHN GAUNT. 2 vols. 


ATAL ZERO: a Novel. 


Author of ‘‘ Polly.” 2 vols. 


\TRETTON: a Novel. By HENRY 


KINGSLEY, Author of “‘Geoffry Hamlyn.” 38 vols. 











By 








By the 








| eres COLOURS: a Novel. 


ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender-Cudlip). 3 vols. 


ETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 


8 vols. 


By 








REAKING A BUTTERFLY: or, 
Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of ‘‘ Guy 
Livingstone,” &c. 3 vols. 








By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” 
&c. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREED?P 


A LETTER 


TO THE 


MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP MANNING, 


EDMUND 8. FFOULKES, B.D., 


AvurTHor or ‘Curistenpom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 











CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





| Ke FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vern. 
“SwirtLy THRovGH THE West,” 2s. 6d.; and “Tur 
Marpgn’s Praygr,” 88. Vocal adaptations in English from 


favourite airs. 
Caamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TA FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Verpt. 
Pianoforte Arrangements, Dance Music, &c. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





L4 FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Verp1. 
Pianoforte score, 20s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





MEMOIR 


OF 


MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 


—— 


LONDON : 
SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


“X ENI A.” 


NEW.SCENA. 
SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 


MDLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON 


BY 
HERR MEYER LUTZ. 


From tas “Times” or Jonr 29. 
‘Last not least Mdlle. Nilsson sang in Italian a new Scena 
by Herr Meyer Lutz, entitled ‘Xenia, the Sclavonian Maiden,’ 


two of the themes of which have all the graceful fl i 
charm of national melodies.” atten 


From tur ‘ Datty Tetxcrarn” or Jone 30. 
, i Malle. Nilsson also made a great effect in a Scena entitled 
Xenia’ by Herr Meyer Lutz, a decidedly clever composition, 


for which it is safe to prophesy popularity, and which on this 
occasion was most vociferously encored.” 








On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


nner eenrenmn 


G TUDENTS’ SONGS 
BURGHER SONGS 

G OLDIES’ SONGS 

VY OLESLIEDER 

GSLaorED with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by AtpgrTo Ranpecorr, 


TT RARSLATED by L. H. F. pv Terreaux. 
German words attached. 








Now Published, 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben la Tag. 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.) 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


og 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
10. MY PIPE a” die Pfeife.) 

ll. = BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in 


erne. 
12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. ) 
18. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 


14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
15. MERRY AND WISK. (Es kann ja nicht immer so 


16, THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING. (Abschied der 
ausziehenden Soldaten. 


) 
17. IAGO'’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello. 
18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der + 
und der Nachtwachter. 
9. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 
und das cy 
20. GLADNESS GIYT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 


PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 


No. 


OAH ope 


ae 








‘‘ There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and y aoseptes ty amateurs.”—Era, 

** Both music and are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


qy4 MER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
J) PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. | Studies in Book 5. 

h- ER'S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale! VRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 

*assages, Kasy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the ‘ 
Forks of Cramer, ertini, Coorny, Logiér, &¢. &c., combined By »sed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
with Faroiliar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Operatic AMER’ \ > 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. with Guns, fe od hg Pcs A I er ow 
’ ’ 

NRAMER'S THIRD BOOK. Containing little Bennett, &c. 

) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 7p: * 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more bay 8 NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons p— from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 

{RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain|(\RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 

/ “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 
hy Space Works, with a few short Exercises with special CRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Objects. } - oooh AE od 

Music, F »8, Marches, Chorales, &c. 

(CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various ee ee 7 

) RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
followiog Book. | Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 














CRAMER’S 


NEW! 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 


COTTAGE DESIGN. 


CHECK ACTION.) 
WALNOT, 75 Guineas, 


(TRIGHORD. 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. 


se improvement has been attained by an elterg- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘Stud ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie, 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
‘* The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
eee are mechanical. . . . The eftects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o; 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





Oe = VOCAL TUTOR, containing the RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, | from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, —— Songs in One and Two Parts, | Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 
RSE SS a See a“ RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 


cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two | Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 


and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the| and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
V. Wallace and Henry | ~ 


works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. | Soprano and Baritone voices, by 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer. one 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &c. on ee r 
RAMER'S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of | (are aud'a'tris ty Wallace” 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Vart-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; So 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Bishop. 


celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 











David, Arditi, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Sin any, (cqnetated, by Manuel 
y thoven, Duet by Mac- 


and Ballads Oe 2) ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 


thr d. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—*‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 

and piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
Tocme delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrunent marks an important stage the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Baicuton: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Str et, 
Brtrast: High Street. 

May be had of Woov & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woon & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smite & Son, ayr 
Hime, Liverpool. 





vUsBT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


Ffanced Sole fom the clebratea works cesostint, |ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR, 


| Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 
COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HE FouxDLIna, AND LATE oF ALL Salnts, 
Marcaret SrTreet. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


with 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 





GRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIBCES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 


Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Loxvos: CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. ; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. | CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par -¢. O® THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 


» THEE. er ed B. 8. Montcomerny. Music 
1gaBerH Pair. 28. 6d. 
Crangr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, Ww. 


Charles Hallé ......cccececeeavecee eovceee eo § 8 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





i" ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mvpis. ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pv 


Trangavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion 
W. C, Lavty. 38. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, Ww. 


Price 8s. 
Caamzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Caamaa & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Paul. 8a. 
Craman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





QTRLLA. Nevteres By T. M. Mupre. 36. GPEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard 


by 


INCOMPARA 
by SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 


By whatever name known. 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Ilus 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 








F. 





] OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. 
Bolo is. Duet 5a. 
Caaman & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


pU Texaeavx. Music by Bonpssz. Price 3s. 


By W. ©. als Ts PEARL. A Souvenit. Words by L. H. 
Cuaman & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.; 
39, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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SONGS. 


KNIGHT, : a el 


Angelland ..... Gis 
A Voice from the Ocean ( (B). 


Calm and storm (A Contrast) 


Daughter of the Snow (‘‘ The Sasetinag'" eget ogi A 


Go, forget me . 


I would I were a child again |... |.) eno ees 


Land of my love . 


Little cares the Robin. Song (s). (Sang by Malte L Gillies) 


May time (s) 


Parting, The (Her 1 last words at) f ve ves ea ae Shes 


Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) .. 


She wore a wreath of roses ... 


Wby chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year’s ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) .. 


Lily Graeme. Scotch Song .. 


Little Golden Hair = Vv enice) ‘in D and E (s ag , caaaieirien 


Regret thee! .... 
Separation ........ 


Bright be her dreams (c) ..... 
Charge, Chester, charge (B).. 
Day is done, The .c) . 


Do you think of the days that are gone, "Jeanie... 


Hopes of my heart .. 
In the sunny hours of May .. 


SMART, HL 


I dream of thee at morn, in A flat in) « ee 


Ditto, in F (c) 


Tl tell ~ ES ld like to be a rose. 


I stood beside a streamlet (c) . 
Look from thy lattice, in F ) 
Ditto,inD ... 

Minnesinger’ 8 dream ‘@) 
Magic of a Flower, - F . 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . 

0 do not chide me .. , 

U d Love and the new, The. 


O tell me, shall my love be mine = Bae < aaa Sadan a 


Paquita, in E flat (r),.. 
Ditto, inc ... 


Priez pour Elle (Young Emmeline) ic) woathaahagea ts task 
Pure in heart shall meet a: The (c sti Dt saaamakutaned ce 


Rose of May ......... 
Rhine Maiden, The .... ee 


Spinning Wheel, The (c) seseannnsesnsese sesenn sere suse 
Sir Brian the Bold SD niba-scuaneavaticaenewae 


Soldier’s Wife, The 


Summer night ! silver i light beautiful ‘ight (in E E fat 


and F) . 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr (c ). 
The Broken Ring. Song (c) . 
Thinking of thee (c) 


Two names, The 


Through every a Maen change (c (c ce Hse) SBA 


Waiting for the Spring ic ¢) 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour Elle) ( 


eo 


OO ee een ee ee ee 


HATTON, J. L. 
A maiden stood ne the shore (s), 


Parepa) .. 


(sung wh sans. 


Messenger, The, (si, (sung by Pischek) . 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride . 


Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. 


Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in Bi flat (1  (r ‘) f te: es 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor —o" 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC . 


Ditto, in E flat (7 


} ° 
Tlow proudly they ll hear of this at home.. 


King Christmas (B) 


Man of War (B), (sung by J Herr Formes).. 


Under the 


greenwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (t) seat ts 


Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) .. 
Who bringeth me fresh flowers epee s Song) . 
I dreamt I was a — —* oe 


Pauline’s Song.. coccee 
Hope, sweet hope . . . 


SNE BORON cece cccccccocess 


see ee eens 


seneee 


I ka 60 06: tn'svna 00 ceeneecoesnseees 


The Bridal morn. 


sebeee 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR £ s. 
ben A the bee sucks (from epegeeecsnantil “ agen = 


t (8) 
Ditto in B flat (sung by Miss Banks). 


Bride from the North 


eee sense 


hot 


Bear him forth (“Irene”) in E (s 


Courtly dove, in A and G(s), Pa by Mame. Sherrington) 
Fair the rose of love i is blowing (** Irene’’) in B and G (8) 


nape than the morning 


Yor ack of gold he left me (‘ 
Gold and gray, in F and D 


Hast thou seen the young day ‘blushing ‘(*Trene *y i in i 


flat and C (s) . 
Hero to Leander, in Dandc. 
Lark Song, The, in A and C (s) 
Le Soir. 
words .. 


OURS. J. 


see eee eee ee eeee 


a Bop y-dream, in 

itto, in F 8), 8 
Come’ to thy. sn 
Ditto, in C 


Ditto, in F (sting by M 
Remember me. 

ie oat in F minor @. 
minor, 


by Mr. Sins Reeve) 


m 
Stars ie heaven (1) .. cece 


They are not dead, but slee 


Thoughts of thee, in B flat ‘and © , “(eang by Mme. 


Sainton-Dolby) .... 


m we are parted (1)..+......0006 


wa apd sini i 


-_ooOoO 


LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


} Mame. Sherrington)... 0.0.6.4. 
nade in Bat cme 

Spe Sik ik FEI 

ki oe ive ‘ny Patepa).. ‘ 


ae eeeeee 


eee 


eeeeeeee 


ater in his lowly State (' (“ irene*) in D ani 6 ( 0c () . 
rene”) in A and 


eee ee eee nee ee eens en eeee 


Poesie de A. Lamartine. English “ee compas 
She alone charmeth my sadness, ‘in G and E ‘@).. 


901, REGENT STREET, W: 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE BACH NUMBER 


Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 





The Parting. The Ploughboy. 

Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid. 

Rock’ ~ in the Cradle of the} Welcome me home. 
Dee Cherry ripe! 

The Soha 's weighed. Long, long ago! 

The Thorn. Isle of Beauty. 


I’d be a Butterfly. 


Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks, 


Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS 


When Jobnny comes marching Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 


The Mocking Bird. died. 

Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

Tis but a little faded Flower, —- Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
Come home, Father! ome of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May t for the Waggon. 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 





No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 

I know a Bank. Sainted Mother, guide his 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 

Ihe Exile of Erin. 





No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 


Alice. 
The rose that opes at morn. 


Annie, dear, good bye. 

The convent cell, 

Sweet Spin hear my prayer. | A lowly youth, 

Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 

When Morning's light i is break- | Come, smile gain. 

D Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks. 


lng. 
Bonnie Kate. 


Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 

David Singing before Saul. The World of Chan 

Author of Good. O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. Light and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. } Languish. 

Lamb of the Father. | 


No. 6.—12 OLI) ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver’d waters roam. 


Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never rose. 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Oh say not woman’s heart is} Ere around the huge oak. 


bought. 
No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


bgp flowers their buds are’ My life is but a summer day. 
’Tis sweet to think. 


Hark 1 the lark. Dear mother, do not chide ine, 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I ami. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
yi is Sylvia? | Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
ve 


No. 8.—i5 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 


e are the Days. 
Hard Times, comé agdin no } new in the lane. 
more. Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle. Forget and orgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs. Sem side. 
Nelly was a Lady. m Home. 
——— Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home— “ Jessy In that Devotion—“ Matilda..” 
Lea.” Maid of the Silvry Mail— 


Only a Ribbon—“ The Sleep- “The ay Sprite,” 
ing Queen.” My Bud oF May" She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my —_ to Cond’ 


heart—‘‘ Matilda.” 


! re ibe Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for me—‘‘ Rose 


* Punchinello.” 


of Castille.” | I've Watchéd him—‘“ Heél- 
He'll miss me“ Shé Stoops| _ vellyn.” 
to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 


For Her Sweet Sake—“ The | pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


Bride of Song.” 
No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—l1sr. Ser. 
odo -_ Perens this throbbing Bosom. 
~= Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. SET. 
Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer, | Asks my Fair One? 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Jenny June. Ab, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be a a toler 
ae a Mem’ Fond- ean i Lee. 

y tna Ht Love is light as Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 


Little One died. J 
puree a 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SBHLECTION 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The barp that once through | 
Tara's halls. 

Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore. 


No. 14.—6 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


OF IRISH MELODIES. 


The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
The last rose of summer. 
| The minstrel boy. 
The valley lay smiling. 
Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
| By that lake. 
Has  Geew thy young days 
fa 


} 


SACRED DUETS. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling, 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that ‘o at sea, 


The last shilling. 
The Sailor’s journal, 
Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor, 
Loveiy Nan. 





Poor Jack The Greenwich pensioner. 
No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 

I'm afloat. Poot Rosalie. 


She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! 


The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
ag sing you a Song of the 


The old Sexton. 


Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard, 


The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALI 


Little Nell. 

Estelle. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie? 
Come out with me. 

They have given you to another. 
Blue eyed Nell, 

I can know thee no more. 


sADS BY LINLEY. 


| Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 
Why do I love thee yet? 
Grace Darling. 
Laurette. 
| Whistle, and I'll come to you 
| my Lad. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home, 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


Bid ne discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


No. 19.15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell. 

What is Home without a 
Mother? 

Lucy Lee. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. 


De ole Kitchen. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. 
Pyithin » mile dt Seahen 

‘ef young to marry ye' 
af lang syne. 
O,m love is likea red, red rose, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


ie the Willow she’s sleep- 


ing. 

Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Old Bob Ridley. 

The Song of the Rose. 
Kingdom coming. 

Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
Keemo Kimo. 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my dar 

A highland lad my 
born. 

Green grow the rushes, O | 

Auld Robin Gray, 

Roslin Castle. 





No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


Fre Basin of Nelson. 


The Bay of Biscay. 


No. 22.—_TEN ITAL 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream, 

The Troubadour’s Song. 

Oh Summer Night. 

Calmly the Day is dying. 

Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


The Dee; ae 4 Sea. 
The ion WwW 
Outward Bound. 


IAN OPERA SONGS. 


In whispers soft and light. 
To be happy and pass life wit 
' pleasure. 
n our 
Fair rome Val tolls are ended 


No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


Home beloved. - 5 my tea Apprentice, 
Mill-wheel. ne 
Tree ate a The Violet and the Maiden. 
The Forget-me-not. lago’s Toast. 
Merry and wise. My Pipe. 
May The livelong Day. 
No, 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, | Nelly Bly, 
Bisa layne oe (ee in the Valley 
Softly falls the Moon: 
but never tell. Where has Lula ie gone ? 
on Willie, we have missed | Jeanie with the I'ght-brown 
you, Hair, 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


Sratet, Wi; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & 00, 
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EXETER HALL. 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CONCERTS. 
FOUR GRAND CONCERTS 


WILL BE GIVEN ON THE FOLLOWING EVENINGS: 











TUESDAY - - OCT. 5th,1869, | WEDNESDAY - - DEC. Ist, 1869, 
WEDNESDAY - ___,, 20th, _, - , 15th, ,, 


LPP LDN Hnemnsmermernenmsnemrnm 


TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O’CLOCK. 


eee rw oe 





The Programme will include Hanpet’s Oratorio, “The Messiah ;’ Haypy’s Oratorio, “ The Creation” (first 
and second parts); MeEnpEtssouy’s “ Hymn of Praise,” and Selections of Sacred, Secular, Operatic, 


Instrumental, and Choral Music. 








Artistes. 

Mo.tie. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Mpme. GILARDONI. 
Mpme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Mp.ie. DRASDIL. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Siagnork BETTINI. 
Signor FOLI. 

Mr. J. M. WEHLI. 





THE CHORUS WILL NUMBER SOO, 
CONSISTING OF THE MEMBERS OF MR. HENRY LESLIE'S FESTIVAL CHOIR. 


THE BAND will include the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 





14 AU6Y 
Conpuctor - - - - - = Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


a 


EEE 
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